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Socialist claim is wrong 


-~as usual 


For years these messages in this space have tried 
to present the economic facts of life, one of which 
is that you cannot get something for nothing. 

Recently a socialist (he calls himself that but 
wouldn’t sign his name to it) tore out one of these 
pages and sent it back to us with a note saying 
we're all wrong. Most of what he said was mean- 
ingless generalities, but he did make one specific 
statement and here it is: 

“When the people get enough of paying 30 cents 
a gallon for gasoline, they will socialize the Oil 
Monopoly, and pay 2 cents.” 

Here’s a perfect chance to see just how accurate 
socialist claims are. Average gasoline price in 
America today is 27.2¢ per gallon. Now, according 


to the socialist, prices are reduced when a country 
is socialized. Let’s see. Here’s what gasoline costs 
in socialized and semi-socialized countries— 


Sweden 
England .. 
France 
Denmark 


And in such socialized countries as Russia, “the 
people” can’t even afford automobiles, much less 
the gasoline to run them. 

Gasoline, like everything else, is cheaper and 
better where the healthy competition of capitalism 
is at work. As always, the “benefits” of socialism 
disappear when the facts become known. 


Source of gasoline prices: National Petroleum News 
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Better Homes & Gardens is one of the 3 BIGGEST man-woman 
magazines — but, more important to you, it’s the ONLY one that 
got there solely by building a more lasting urge to buy! 


Maybe you want big results right now. 


Maybe you want to build your name, 
your product, your service, for all the 
tomorrows. 


Either way, BH&G is a proved way — 
an exceptionally efficient way —to get into 
the homes and hearts of 314-million of 
the most important families in America! 


Most important to you because these 
selected families have more of what it 
takes (in income and interest both) to 
buy more of what you sell. 


Most important to you because these men 
and women buy 100% SERVICE BH&G 


simply and solely because of its news, 
ideas and suggestions about what’s new— 
what’s better—what’s for them in every 


phase of living. 


Most important to you because they shop 
BH&G’s advertising pages as a family 
excursion into a favorite market place — 
a market place for most everything they 
want — today — and on that future day 
when plans turn into purchases! 


Now is when to start pitching to those all- 
important families. Just ask for the latest 
facts about BH&G, the biggest market 
of its kind—and power—on earth. 
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Colossal! Stupendous! It was like 
World Series week . . . Or the afternoon 
of an Army-Navy game .. . Only this was 
bigger People by the millions in 
New York and other cities dropped every- 
thing last week to sit in staring fascina- 
tion before television screens . . . The 
big attraction: The Senate crime investi- 
gation, starring gambler Frank Costello 
and former Mayor William O’Dwyer of 
New York. 

The small, hot and crowded hearing 
room became the No. | stage setting in 
America . . . In hundreds of homes the 
breakfast dishes piled up in the sink and 
housework waited . . . Department-store 
floorwalkers strolled aisles that suddenly 
were less crowded Butchers and 
grocers had afternoon time on their hands 

. Housewives readjusted their shopping 
habits to do their marketing later, after 
the hearing closed for the day. 

The stock market had one of its slowest 
sessions in weeks (brokers said it was 
just coincidence) . . . Blood donors failed 
to show up for appointments at the blood 
bank . . . Theater and movie attendance 
dropped off . . . A few movie houses put 
aside regular films and projected the 
picture of the crime hearing on their 
screens . . . At least one suburban school 
dismissed classes so the youngsters could 
get to television sets for an impromptu 
lesson in current events . . . Bars with TV 
receivers were crowded from morning to 
night Families who own sets gave 
viewing parties so neighbors could have 
a peek. 


The unseen audience. Nobody knows 
how many people were watching .. . 
New Yorkers alone own nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion television sets Guesses on the 
size of the crime-investigation audience 
ranged from 1 to 20 million—maybe 10 
million in New. York and vicinity 

There were at least two good tests to 
prove that the thing was a hit .. . During 
an average afternoon in February tele- 
phone checking indicated that 1.5 per 
cent of New York television sets were in 
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use . . . Last week a similar survey 
showed 26.2 per cent of the sets were 
turned on .. . And one popcorn company 
reported its sales for the week up 112 
per cent. 


Critics. Like audiences everywhere, 
this one knew what it liked and what it 
didn’t like . . . While witness O'Dwyer 
was on the stand an impatient housewife 
called the New. York Times to demand: 
“Why doesn’t he get to the point?” 
Another dissatisfied customer in Newark 
telephoned the Asséciated Press there 
and registered her complaint: 

“Can't you tell him to shut up and get 
Frank Costello back on the stand?” 


So what? The whole thing was an eye 
opener to men and women in public life 

. But what did it mean? . . . Was this 
multimillion television audience nothing 
but a mass of curious people figuratively 
chasing fire engines? . . . Or were men 
and women really that interested in the 
personalities and the processes of their 
government? 

There was no sure way to tell—yet . 
But the implications were unnerving to 
a host of politicians whose careers rise 
and fall on the votes of the public . 
Here was an attentive audience of mil- 
lions—including everything from bums to 
businessmen—apparently anxious to stop, 
look, listen and form an opinion on the 
spot. 

In Washington, there were new sug- 
gestions that the deliberations of Con- 
gress be put on the air But what 
would happen to the political future of 
Congressmen if the humdrum, boring and 
often sparsely attended sessions of the 
Senate and House became a daily show 
on display in American living rooms and 
bars? 

And what would happen to political 
campaigns of the future? . . . The men 
who want to be the next President of the 
United States might find that they have 
to be a hit on television first . . . before 
they can hope to be anything else. 
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There’s only one like this... 





ite be confused about the many 
companies with the word ‘‘Electric”’ in their names. 
Just as no two thumbprints are alike, no other 


‘Electric’ company is like Western Electric. 


We don’t make toasters, refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets and so on. Western Electric is the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell Telephone System— 
has been since 1882. Our regular job is making tele- 
phone equipment—good equipment—to help the Bell 


System give America dependable telephone service. 


The specialized experience we gain in doing 
our regular job is put to work as called for in pro- 
ducing communications and electronic equipment 
needed by the Armed Forces to keep our country 
safe. In the present national emergency we are hard 


at work increasing this effort ... Western Electric 


Company. 








Full steam ahead! That’s the call of a nation rearm- 
ing. Full steam ahead! That’s the answer of the railroads 
who carry the mighty volume of raw materials, parts and 
finished products that America must have—and fast. And 
to get up “steam” the railroads need coal—this year 
65 million tons of coal! 

This tremendous tonnage adds up to about 12% of all 
the bituminous coal mined in America. Approximately 
half of all railroad freight gets to where it’s going under 
power supplied by coal! 

Fortunately for the railroads and the many other large 
coal users—the coal industry is well-prepared to fill their 
demands. The steel mills—the public utilities—the rubber 


FOR NATIONAL OEFENSE...FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





for National Defense ! 








industry—thousands of manufacturers across the country 
—can be sure of the coal they need to arm America! 

Better coal and more efficient production have always 
been the aim of America’s progressive mine operators. 
Private management has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in modern preparation plants—research—im- 
proved equipment and new mine properties. Today the 
country’s need for coal is great. The coal industry is ready 
—and able—to meet that need! 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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Communists in Korea are beaten, badly. China's Communists, if they try 
another offensive, will be chewed up, defeated. They've missed the boat. 

Russia, alone, can retrieve the situation for the Communists. Russians, 
however, appear unwilling to jump in to save their allies. Russia, apparently, 
is not to take a chance on big war this year. She has other things to do. 

The Russian strategy for 1951 appears to be to fish for trouble in the 
Mediterranean area and Middle East. Iran, Irag and oil are being stirred up. 
Morocco, Egypt and other strategic areas, sites for air and naval bases, are to 
have their nationalism exploited for whatever it will produce. 

Korea, for Russia the big show of 1950, is the sideshow of 195l. 











Chinese Communists, left alone, can go on fighting or deal. China, to 
date, has given no sign that she will deal. She isn't admitting defeat as yet. 

U.N. forces, lacking a deal, will push ahead. China, if accepting more 
war, will want to draw U.N. armies as far north as she can before striking. Our 
side, if war goes on, will want to push about 70 miles beyond 38th parallel. 
Narrow neck of Korea is that far up. Room for maneuver lies below that neck. 

Communist decision--more war or cease-fire and truce--will depend on China. 
Beaten, as of now, she can command no price for ending the fight. 

Odds still are that the fight will go on, not end; that China will keep: 
things stirred up. Korea, in that event, will remain a danger spot in a still 
dangerous world. Russia isn't giving up just because she doesn't jump directly 
into war herself, or touch off the final showdown for world control. 
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Rearmament in U.S. will go ahead, cease-fire in Korea or not. 

Arms business, military outlays, year in and year out is going to be a 35- 
to-40-billion-dollar business. It will be the country's biggest business. 
Congress and White House won't dare to strip the country of defenses again. 

Tempo of rearmament, however, may be Slowed. Goal of a mobilization base to 
be built by late 1953 may be carried over to 1954. Conversion, shift to arma- 
ment at expense of civilian output, may be pushed less urgently. 

A reduced state of public alarm will lead to a less wild scramble for 
goods, to more normal demands, more orderly establishment of an arms industry. 
Dislocations, cutbacks are to be somewhat less than many had expected. 











Inflation, as a result, will become somewhat easier to control. 
Stockpiling, probably, will be pushed with less vigor. Military will be 
less insistent in demanding goods regardless of effect on prices. Public will 


be less inclined to buy anything at any price. Inflation will ease. 


(over) 
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Prices, even so, are to go on edging up. Cost of living, now 835 per cent 
above what it was in 1935-39, may rise to 88 per cent above. Price rise, all 
along the line, may be held to about 5 per cent or less from this point. 

If prices can be held, wage demands can be kept in line. Inflation of a 
runaway variety definitely is a declining proSpect. Deflation, depression, a 
setback, however, are not to follow at this stage. Outlook is for high-level 
activity, with pressures on the upside, but less strong than they were. 
















































Tax and budget picture is better than many expected, too. 

Outgo, in year ending June 30, will be about 45.1 billion. Mr. Truman in 
January figured it would be 47.2 billion dollars. Income is likely to be 47.4 
billion instead of the 44.5 billion expected by Mr. Truman. Tax receipts are 
running above estimates, spending is running below estimates. 

Surplus of 2.3 billion, instead of deficit of 2.7 billion, is probable. 

That's for the budget. If bookkeeping items are left out and cash alone is 
considered, then the surplus of cash income will be around 5 billions. In the 
year after that, the year to start July 1, Mr. Truman sees a deficit of more than 
16 billion dollars. Signs suggest it will be much less than that. 





Tax increases, owing to budget outlook, will be moderate on 1951 incomes. 
Individuals face no further tax increase on incomes before October l. 
Chances are strong that any new increase will apply to 1952 incomes, not 195l. 

Corporation tax increases, when voted, will apply to half of incomes of 
this year at most. Raises won't be retroactive to January l. Excises, too, 
where raised, probably will not have raises apply before October l. 

Tax increases will not be geared to produce the 10 billion dollars Mr. 
Truman wanted in a first bite, with another 6-billion rise to come later. More 
probably, Congress will aim at a 6 or 7=-billion-dollar rise from 1952 incomes 
and from excises and loophole closing. Tax outlook is a bit less drab. 














Draft prospect is shifting somewhat. Draft of students, soon, is to be 
tied to a fixed plan (see page 47 for details). Better students will have 
prospect for deferment. Plan won't assure deferment, but it will be some guide. 

Drafting will settle down to around 50,000 men a month. Men in Korea, by 
May, will be assured of a rotation plan, giving combat veterans home leave. 
Reservists, gradually, will get a chance for relief where hardship is shown. 
Inactive Reservists will get more assurance of their standing. 

Universal Military Training, if Congress completes action on it, will 
gradually be meshed in with the draft by second half, 1952. By that tiuwe, idea 
is that armed forces probably can be reduced gradually, while Reserves are built 
up with young men having 4 to 6 months' basic training through UMT. UMT is 
designed as a method of giving the country strength without requiring that it 
keep a large standing force under arms at all times. 























Mr. Truman, 15 months before convention time, 19 months before the 1952 
election, has lost much of his hold on the Government. It's doubtful if he can 
get it back by fireside chats or new speaking tours. The Truman trouble is 
deep-seated, related to failure to keep a firm hold on his job. 

Congress is out of hand. Scandals can be turned up almost anywhere the 
surface is scratched in Washington. President is only nominally in charge. A 
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Today, it’s more important than ever before 
to make sure there is a “fire escape’”’ for basic 
and original business records. 

For it’s a matter of national as well as indi- 
vidual concern, today, that you stay in busi- 
ness. 43 out of 100 firms whose records are 
destroyed never reopen. 

That’s why more and more of these records 
are being transferred to Mosler ‘A’ Label 





But is there one for your business records? 





Safes. They provide the world’s best protection 
against intense heat and crashing impact. 
Bankers the world over will tell you: The 
name Mosler means protection. 
World’s largest builders of safes and vaults... 
Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that with- 
stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


Mosler Safe “” 
OSIEY BAe OO” 2:50: 1288 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER iN YOUR CITY 

















Whispers 


Less Control From White House ...Can Senator Taft 
Win Nomination? ...Labor’s ‘Treatment’ for Wilson 


Mr. Truman is getting increasingly 
fed up with his job. The President is 
permitting a series of “‘assistant Pres- 
idents” to try to run the country with 
a minimum of interference or assist- 
ance from the White House itself. 


a inf 


Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
field commander in Korea, is being 
held responsible for the letdown in 
war interest, which now has Congress 
dragging its heels on mobilization 
policies. General Ridgway’s success in 
defeating armies of Communist China 
has generated an urge at home to get 
back to business and pleasure as 
usual. 


xk & 


The President counts on arms busi- 
ness and resulting prosperity to carry 
the country thre. 3h the remaining 21 
months of his term. He figures that 
good times in 1952 will give another 
Democrat a strong chance to succeed 
him even if Republicans should name 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to be their 
candidate. 


x * * 


A member of the Eisenhower group 
of five brothers is letting it be known 
that Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is a 
Republican and not a Democrat. 


x k * 


At least one Republican hopeful, will- 
ing to have political lightning strike 
him, has sized up the party outlook 
with care and has come up with the 
conclusion that Senator Robert Taft, 
at his maximum probable strength, 
will be able to round up fewer than 
400 of about 550 votes needed for the 
1952 nomination. His conclusion is 
that Taft cannot be nominated. Others 
in the party are not so sure. 


nk. 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, for the 
first time in his record period of rule 
has lost control on major issues. Mr. 
Rayburn is stymied at last by some- 
thing like a formal coalition of South- 
ern Democrats and Republicans. 


10 


Efforts by a White House group to put 
the quietus on investigation of the 
conduct of the executive branch of the 
Government are tending to backfire. 
Instead of a slowing down or calling 
off of investigations, more new ones 
are warming up for a show later. 


xk * 


If Mr. Truman has his way, neither 
Senator J. William Fulbright, of Ar- 
kansas, or Senator Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, will be considered seri- 
ously for second place on the 1952 
Democratic ticket. The President is 
not pleased by the political results of 
investigations conducted by these 
Democratic Senators. 


xk * 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., new 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman, 
definitely is his own boss and is not 
an agent of either the Treasury or the 
White House on the Reserve Board. 


x *k * 


Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Di- 
rector, is being given just the standard 
treatment that labor leaders dish out 
to officials who don’t toe the mark. 
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Idea is to try to make it so uncomfort. 
able for Mr. Wilson that he will log 
patience and give up his job, whig 
union leaders then will expect to go tp 
a partisan of their own choosing, 


xk & 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay is given the job 
of trying to end bureaucratic sharp 
shooting and administrative conty. 
sion between agencies administerin 
military and economic aid abroad. 
General Clay, aide to Charles Wilson, 
has negotiated what is known a 
“Clay’s peace treaty” and is trying to 
get officials to live up to its terms, 


xk *& * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is operating 
under new orders that permit U.N, 
forces to go above the 38th par 
allel in Korea for tactical purposes 
destroying Communist Chinese forces, 
but not for the strategic purpose 0 
occupying all of North Korea. Brit: 
ish officials in the showdown, did no 
insist that U.N. forces be stopped it 
their tracks. 


xk * 


View of top British officials is thal 
Russia’s No. 1 objective at this tim 
is to slow or stop U.S. rearming até 
point short of real and dominani 
American strength. Inside view & 
that Russia will make some dramatit 
move before the end of 1951 to try 
to induce U.S. to consider a reversd 
of rearmament plans. 


« & * 


Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia fears tha 
the U. S. and its Allies may be induce 
by Russia’s peace feelers to delay dol 
lar aid to his country. So he is am 
gling for a direct military alliance 
with Turkey and with Greece. 


x kk 


When Palmiro Togliatti, Italian Com 
munist leader, visited Moscow recent 
ly, Joseph Stalin did the unprecedent 
ed by calling on Tofgliatti in his hote 
room soon after the Italian leadé 
reached town. Stalin showed his co 
cern over Communist affairs in Ital} 
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i farming, as in other 
industries, new 
methods that boost out- 
put benefit producer and 
consumer alike. 


The huge machines 

shown above, Cooper- 

Bessemer motor-driven 

compressors, help one 

of America’s biggest ammonia plants produce an amazingly 

effective fertilizer—from air, water and natural gas. This 

product, nitrogen-rich liquid ammonia, is the most inex- 

pensive, most effective ever discovered for feeding farm- 
lands the nitrogen needed for healthy bumper crops. 


The heavy demand for crop-yielding liquid ammonia 
keeps those big Cooper-Bessemer compressors on the go 
all the time. They can take it, year in, year out. That’s one 
reason they were picked for the job. Like Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels and gas engines, they gain by Cooper-Bessemer de- 
velopments that help cinch prolonged, low-cost operation. 


Have you noticed how Cooper-Bessemer seems to have 
a knack for coming up with new, often revolutionary de- 
velopments? They are constantly being applied to big 
compressors and to engines for all kinds of heavy-duty 
stationary, marine and locomotive power service. So if you 
have a stake in power, better find out about the zew things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporaluon 


GROVE CITY, PA. 
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Go-Getter Gus had lost his zip; he was a tired man. 

e “To help get back my vim,” he said, “I have a four- 
point plan. The first step is to register at Statler for a 
rest. It helps revive you just to know you really are 
a guest. 























2 “The second step’s a Statler bath—when cares and 

@ worries tax, a pleasant soak in steaming tub helps 
tightened nerves relax. There’s lots of soap to lather 
with,” cries Gus with brightening eye, “and stacks of 
snowy towels wait to rub me briskly dry. 











3 “The third step in my plan,” says Gus, “—a hearty 

e Statler meal. For it’s amazing just how good, good food 
can make you feel. And Statler’s food is extra good— 
no pastries could be lighter. With every mouthful that 
I take, I find that life looks brighter. 





‘And now the fourth and final step, the one I like the 
4. best—it’s stepping into Statler’s bed for sound and 
slumbrous rest. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs 
sure buoy up the snorer .. . give comfort deep and 


night-long sleep—a wondrous vim-restorer.” 








5. “Refreshed, revived, I’ll soon bound out, ‘go-getter’ 

@ once again.” Gus cries, ““The Statler’s wonderful for 
busy businessmen. The business district’s close at hand, 
and so are shows and shops. No wonder Hotel Statler’s 
where the knowing traveler stops!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO ~- DETROIT 
CLEVELAND -_ ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN ~- PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—LOS ANGELES 


(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION e READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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Don’t look for any big, jarring 
change if peace breaks out. Miliz 
tary build-up is to go on, what- 
ever happens in Korea. 

It may be slower, less frantic, | 
once the heat is off. Pressure 
on business and Congress will, 
ease Up. 

But the draft, billions for de- 
fense, aid and arms for allies, all 
are to go right on, whether it's 
peace or war ahead. 





If peace, or a truce, does come in 
Korea in the weeks or months just 
ahead, you can expect some jolts, 
policy shifts, temporary confusion, but 
no big turn away from rearmament. 

Threat of runaway inflation will fade 
with the end of fighting. Arms will seem 
kss urgently important than automobiles 
or television sets. Instead of pushing in- 
dustry to shift more quickly from full- 
sale civilian output to part-scale arms 
output, conversion will become more 
kisurely. A 3-year goal for full-scale 
readiness for war is likely to become a 
4-year goal or perhaps even a 5-year goal. 
Rearmament, even so, will go ahead. 
The armed forces, at 2.9 million men 
now, will be built up to 3.5 million and 
hold around that level. The 50 billion 
dollars authorized by Congress for arms 
will be spent. Seventy billion more, being 
requested, probably will be approved in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. Dollars 
for arms, in total, will remain immense. 
ltis just that spending those dollars may 
be slowed a bit. 

Peace, in other words, is not to be 
snonymous with deflation or depression. 
Industry will go ahead tooling up for 
ams production. Troops will go to Eu- 
mpe according to plan. European na- 
tons will get the arms they have been 
promised. Armed forces in the Far East 
vill not be reduced much, if any, be- 
bw the 250,000 already there. The Air 
force will go ahead building toward 95 
ings, twice as many as before the Ko- 

war. Naval vessels taken from moth 
ulls will not go back into moth balls. 
Korea, as the military planners see it, 
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IF PEACE COMES IN KOREA— 


Prices, Tax Rise, Arms Build-Up Can Slacken 


is just an incident in the developing 
world struggle between Russia’s brand 
of Communism and the non-Communist 
world. Korea was a test by Russia of 
Western determination. It revealed to 
Russians that the United States would 
not back away from a fight. That test has 
cost the U.S. 55,000 casualties and will 
cost more. But this country is expected 
to remain permanently strong. 

As one high official puts it: “This 
country would be simply crazy to disarm 
and to accept weakness just because a 
fight in Korea ends. That fight is a mere 
incident in the world-wide struggle of 
Communists for power. The one barrier 
to Russian success is a strong United 
States, with its power organized in readi- 
ness for any challenge.” 

Odds are strong that Congress, while 
inclined to restore normal conditions, 
will vote the funds and the authority to 
make sure of a strong U.S., even though 
fighting is not going on. 

The draft, definitely, will keep going. 
The Senate has approved extension of 
the draft for at least a four-year period. 
The House early in April will agree to 





x 


2 
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extension of the draft. Universal Military 
Training, as a permanent feature of U.S. 
life, faces a harder fight in Congress. The 
Senate has voted overwhelmingly for a 
permanent training program for the na- 
tion’s youth. The House is inclined to 
balk, but in the end is expected to agree 
to a modified training program. 

Tension, however, will ease marked- © 
ly with an end to active fighting. Fewer 
men are to be drafted, and Reservists 
are to be discharged. Congress will be 
in no hurry to enact new laws or to 
tighten present laws. People and business 
firms probably will lose some of the urge 
to get in ahead of the arms program. 
This trend, in fact, already is noticeable 
since the scales in Korea tipped in favor 
of the United Nations. 

Tax committees in Congress are taking 
their time about writing a tax law. None 
will be ready before July 1. And Congress 
gives every sign of turning down the 
Treasury request for new taxes that will 
add 10 to 16 billion in revenue. Congress 
probably will settle for 8 or 9 billion. 

Tax increases, furthermore, are to be 
delayed. Individual taxes will not be in- 
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. one incident in the struggle 
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creased until October 1 at the earliest and 
probably not until next year. Corpora- 
tions won't have to pay high rates until 
after July 1, and increases in excises 
probably will not take effect until 
October. 

Spending, too, might be slowed down. 
The federal budget may be held in the 
neighborhood of 70 billion dollars a 
year, with the military budget set be- 
tween 40 and 50 billion dollars. That is 
actual spending. It would reflect slow- 
ing down the rate of military spending, 
extension of the time for completing the 
arms program. 

Controls over prices, wages and credit 
are not to be tightened and may be 
loosened, with peace. There is a growing 
movement in Congress to prevent price 
ceilings on raw farm products and live 
animals. Rent control has fewer sup- 
porters. Controls that will end June 30 
under present law probably will be ex- 
tended, but, before Congress acts, a 
“watchdog committee” intends to ex- 
amine the whole situation. 

Pressure for higher prices is likely 
to ease, thereby solving in part the con- 
trol program. Individuals engaged in two 
panic-buying sprees—once right after the 
Korean outbreak, and again early this 
year. They are not likely to repeat that 
performance with an end to active fight- 
ing. Merchants report that consumer buy- 
ing is tending to slacken. 

Business firms also are expected to 
go easy, during the period ahead, in 
building inventories. Like consumers, 
businesses went on a buying spree after 
Korea. Now a number of firms are won- 
dering whether they are overloaded. 
There is a possibility that business as a 
whole will even begin reducing inven- 
tories. 

Hoarding by businesses and individ- 
uals is definitely on the wane. That 
means that prices may tend to level out 
or, at least, rise more gradually. 

An end to hoarding also may reduce 
need for tighter credit controls. In- 
stallment sales have declined since con- 
trols were imposed. Now banks, under 
pressure to refuse inventory loans to 
business, may find fewer applicants for 
these. 

Cutbacks in the output of civilian 
goods, however, are to apply as sched- 
uled. The amount of steel, copper, 
aluminum and other metals that can 
go into automobiles, radio and TV sets, 
home appliances and furniture, is to be 
reduced, beginning in April. By July 
1, a Controlled Materials Plan that 
will ration steel, copper and aluminum 
to industry is to go into effect. A number 
of industrial chemicals also are to be 
rationed. 

This does not mean that the flow of 
civilian goods is to dry up. The cuts are 
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AFTER KOREA: A DRAFT... 


—Castens 


. . . WELL-STOCKED STORES 


~Harris & Ewing 
. .» AND FAIRLY HIGH TAXES 
But the pace will ease 


LL 


ordered from a very high volume of pr 
duction. After cuts are made, civjlis, 
still will be getting as many automobile 
appliances and other items as they op 
in 1948 and 1949. ig 

Total production will continue to }, 
high. Some dislocations are expected. 
the months just ahead, but military oy, 
put before long will increase so as to of 
set the decline in civilian output. The 
armed services have been placing order 
at a rate of 5 billion dollars a month, j 
a few months those orders will be tray 
dated into planes, tanks, artillery, amm, 
nition, radar and radio equipment, ay 
other military items. (For a report \y 
areas, see page 38.) 

Industrial expansion is to increase, to 
Industry is planning to spend a reco, 
amount this year to increase capacity fy 
steel, aluminum, copper, chemicals anf 
electric power, and even for ginning oe 
ton. This will add to the total volume ¢ 
production. 

Unemployment may increase slighi 
ly in the period immediately ahead, by 
that is to be temporary. Labor shortagg 
are expected as the arms program deve 
ops. Even farmers are wondering whethe 
they will get the hands they need % 
harvest this year’s crops. 


The tight labor situation that is see 


ahead indicates that wages will conting 
to increase. Controls over wages, as ove 
prices, are expected to be loose. Laby 
will be in a position to demand—and gf 
—concessions. Rising employment at tis 
ing wages means further that people 
incomes also will rise. The prosperi 
that prevailed through 1950 is to co 
tinue almost without interruption, d 
though people may find moderately fewe 
things to buy. 

Profits, on the other hand, may fi 
from 1950 peaks. There is less gain i 
war orders than in civilian orders. Prolif 
will be squeezed between rising wag 
and material costs and price contrd 
Taxes on earnings will be higher. 

Peace, if it comes, is unlikely tor 
duce the friction between the Admini 
tration and Congress. Mr. Truman a 
his aides will continue to press for tighte 
controls, a step-up in arms building, am 
more extensive aid abroad. Congress Wi 
continue to hesitate, to question, to i 
vestigate. 

Top Administration officials say the 
already detect a tendency in Congress 
slow down the Administration progral 
since the recent successes in Korea. Thi 
attitude is expected to grow if and whe 
Korean fighting ends. 

The military program is expected 4 
go forward, though at reduced speed 
But Congress will prove reluctant 
accept Mr. Truman’s plans on gene 
foreign policy and on developing ba 
ward areas. 
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CRIME—POLITICS: NATIONAL LINK 


Kefauver Turns Up Pay Dirt All Over U. S. 





a 
Vice and politics go arm-in- 
arm all over the country. That 
shows up in the Senate crime 
investigation. 
Stories of bribes, pay-offs, 





protection rackets fill the rec- 
ord. Vice profits find their way 
into campaign funds. Deals 
between crime bosses and po- 
litical bosses turn out to be 


standard business practice in 
the underworld. 

Following are case histories, 
drawn from the files of the Ke- 
fauver Committee. 








Do gamblers, criminals, underworld 
characters exercise big influence in 
politics? 

e@ It was 1943. The tele- 
phone rang in the penthouse suite of 
Frank Costello, a big-time gambler. 

The man on the other end of the line 
was Magistrate Thomas A. Aurelio. He 
wanted to express his gratitude to Cos- 
tello for wangling from Tammany Hall, 
the big Democratic organization in New 
York City, a nomination to run for the 
office of judge. The magistrate was ef- 
fusive in his thanks. 

Costello’s telephone was tapped at the 
time. A record of the conversation was 
made. The information was used in the 
campaign, but Aurelio was elected, 
nevertheless. He still is on the New York 
Supreme Court bench, a trial court, com- 
parable to a superior or district court 
in other States. 

@ One by one, Rudolph 
Halley, chief counsel for the Crime In- 











—Goldberg in the New York Journal-American 
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vestigating Committee headed by Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, ticked 
off the names of 14 officials of Tam- 
many Hall, including leaders of 10 of the 
16 districts. Grudgingly, Costello ad- 
mitted that he knew each of the men. 
This one he had a drink with when they 
met; that one he ate lunch with; others 
came to his house to dinner; the clerk of 
the city board of elections and a few 
others came to Costello’s house for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

In 1942, William O’Dwyer, Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, Mayor of New York City 
from 1946 to 1950, was in the Army, 
investigating Army contracts. He heard 
rumors that Frank Costello might be in- 
terested in Air Corps contracts. He ar- 
ranged to visit Costello at his apartment. 
Questioning of Mr. O’Dwyer continued: 

“Q. (By Senator Herbert O’Conor, of 
Maryland) Was it arranged at your re- 
quest? 

“A. It was arranged at my request. 
And in my opinion [Irving] Sherman 
[a garment manufacturer] was there. 
Also a man named Bert Stand. Also a 
man named Judge Savarese was there. 

“Q. (By Mr. Halley) Mike Kennedy, 
too? 

“A. Also Congressman Michael Ken- 
nedy, who was then the leader of Tam- 
many Hall. They were there when I ar- 
rived. I had approximately a half hour’s 
conversation with Frank Costello, and I 
left, and they were still there when I 
wea. 

Bert Stand also has been a high offi- 
cial of Tammany for many years. 

@ Mr. O'Dwyer said he 
had appointed Joseph Loscalzo as a 
judge of the court of special sessions in 
New York City while Mayor. 

“Q. (By Mr. Halley) You knew he 
was a protege of Costello, did you not? 

“A. I did not. I still don’t... 

“Q. Had you known that, as a bud- 
ding assistant district attorney in Queens, 
Loscalzo sought out Costello, went to a 


golf course to meet him, asked Costello 
to say a good word for him to Mike 
Kennedy, and that Costello had prom- 
ised to look out for him; would you also 
have appointed Loscalzo? 

“A. I didn’t know that. 

“Q. But the facts were available to 
you if you had asked for the record. 

“A. I didn’t know it.” 

Numerous other city officials, ap- 
pointed to office by Mr. O’Dwyer, were 
linked with Costello and Tammany Hall 
as the questioning proceeded. Mr. Hal- 
ley pointed out that one man appointed 
had been a brother-in-law of Willie 
Moretti, a reputed New Jersey gangster. 
Mr. O’Dwyer said he did not know that. 
The recommendation had come from 
the political organization of New York 
County. 

“Couldn't you have found someone 
. . . who was not related to Moretti?” 
asked Mr. Halley. 

“There are things that you have to do 


SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 
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AMBASSADOR WILLIAM O‘DWYER 


politically if you want to get co-opera- 
tion,” replied Mr. O'Dwyer. 


Are there nation-wide criminal organ- 
izations that can provide big funds for 
political pressure? 

@In 1940, Mr. O'Dwyer 
was district attorney in Brooklyn. There 
were quite a few unsolved murders ly- 
ing around. He pieced the stories to- 
gether and came up with a picture of 
“Murder, Inc.,” a nationwide organiza- 
tion that was blamed for 63 killings in 
New York and many more in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and elsewhere. 

Hard-faced gangsters had their own 





ERICKSON 


kangaroo courts, usually conducted in 
restaurants late at night. They passed 
out death sentences on those who tried 
to quit or who broke gang laws. Men 
stood ready to carry out the orders. Mr. 
O’Dwyer said Albert Anastasia, who now 
lives in a $50,000 home in New Jersey, 
was head of the execution squad. Mr. 
O’Dwyer said he had a perfect case 
against Anastasia, but the case fell apart 
when his principal witness jumped, or 
fell, or was thrown, from a hotel window 
in Coney Island. 

As a pay-off for the murders, the 
combination of gangster bosses who ran 
the organization gave their men juris- 
diction over small areas of vice or crime 
to work for themselves. Several of the 
henchmen were convicted and executed, 
but Anastasia escaped when the principal 
witness died and the case against him 
folded up. 

Mr. O’Dwyer prosecuted several of the 
small-fry cases, then went into the Army. 
But, even before he left, the Police De- 
partment had quit the hunt for Anastasia. 

When the inquiry folded, Mr. O’Dwy- 
er said the leads pointed to a six-man 
board of directors for “Murder, Inc.” 
As directors, he listed: Ben (Bugsy) 
Siegel, who was killed in California in 
1947; Meyer Lansky, Abner (Longy) 
Zwillman, Charles (Lucky) Luciano, 
Willie Moretti, Joe Adonis. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said Frank Costello's 
name was not mentioned in connection 
with the operations of “Murder, Inc.,” 
although some of the directors had been 
associates of Costello in the past. 


Who is Frank Costello? 
® Costello, born Francisco 
Castaglia in Italy, is 60. His family 
brought him to the United States at the 
age of 4. He was a tough boy in Green- 
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JOE ADONIS 


wich Village, known as a gunman, picked 
up several times for assault and robbery 
and jailed once for carrying a gun. 

In the 1920s, Costello made kewpie 
dolls, toyed with punchboards, turned 
bootlegger. He smuggled liquor, got ae. 
quainted with big-shot gambler Arnold 
Rothstein. In 1925, he became a natural. 
ized citizen. In the 1930s he became a 
big shot himself, was listed as a lieutep. 
ent of Luciano, knew the top mobsters 
in Chicago, was associated with Joe 
Adonis and Frank Erickson in New York 

Costello turned to slot machines, dealt 
with them on a big scale. He got a cut 
from distributing two leading brands of 
Scotch whisky in the United States. When 
Willie Moretti, the New Jersey mobster 
whose name was linked with “Murder. 
nie. 
telephone calls to Costello, calling him 
“boss” and “chief.” 

But, unlike the shooting gangsters of 
the 1920s, Costello lived quietly, played 
golf, tried to win respectability. 


@ Senator Charles W. To. | 


bey, of New Hampshire, was firing ques- 
tions at Costello. 

“Q. Why did you decide to take out 
naturalization papers in this country? 

“A. I wanted to be an American citi- 
zen. 

“Q. And why did you want to be an 
American citizen? 

“A. Why? Because I love this country. 

“Q. During these years since you have 
been here, have you prized the privilege 
of being a citizen of the United States? 

“A. I believe I have. 

“Q. Do you appreciate the rights that 
are yours as an American citizen? 

“A. I do. 

“Q. Has this country come up to your 
anticipation? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. In the years which have elapsed 
since you became a citizen you have 
fared pretty well in material things, have 
you not? 

“A. I have. 

“Q. When you signed or had someone 
sign your naturalization papers, what did 
you promise to do as a citizen of the 
United States? 

“A. Well, I promised to obey, natur- 


. Obey what? 

. The Constitution. 

. And the laws? 

. That’s right. 

. All right, have you always up- 
held the Constitution and the laws of 
your State and nation? 

“A. I believe I have. 

“Q. Have you ever offered your serv- 
ices to any war effort of this country? 

“A. No. 

“Q. Bearing in mind all that you have 
gained and received in wealth, what have 
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you ever done for your country as a good 
citizen? 

“4 | don’t know what you mean by 
that. 
“Q. You are looking back over the 
years now to the time when you became 
a citizen. Now, spending 20-odd years 
after that, you must have in mind some 
things that you have done that you can 
speak of to your credit as an American 
citizen. If so, what are they? 

“A. I paid my taxes.” 

Internal Revenue officials say Costello’s 
tax payments are under investigation. 

e@ In 1936, Senator Huey 
P. Long, of Louisiana, was an important 
man. He not only was a United States 
Senator, he was also the undisputed boss 
of his State. 

The Senator wanted a way to pay for 
old-age pensions in Louisiana. He 
thought of slot machines. By appoint- 
ment, he travelled to New York to talk 
with Costello about a plan for using Cos- 
tello's machines. The plan fell through 
when Senator Long was assassinated. 

But Costello went into the gambling 
business in Louisiana, anyway, with 
“Dandy Phil” Kastel running his gam- 
bling house outside New Orleans. 

e “It’s a funny thing what 
magnetism that man has,” said Senator 
Tobey in questioning Mr. O'Dwyer about 
Costello’s influence. “You look him over 
here and he looks like minus zero. What, 
in your opinion, is his attraction for these 
people?” 

“Well,” responded Mr. O'Dwyer, 
“whether he’s a businessman or a banker 
or a gangster, his pocketbook is always 
attractive to people.” 

Costello flatly refused to tell the Com- 
mittee how large that pocketbook is. 


Can gamblers operate on a big scale 

without police protection? 
® Rudolph 

questioning Mr. O’Dwyer. 

“Q. Mr. O'Dwyer, in your opinion 
can bookmaking exist on any large scale 
without police protection? 

“A. No. On a large scale.” 

@ In Polk County, Florida, 
two big-scale lottery operators decided 
to see what they could do about remov- 
ing their competition. They looked about 
and found a bailiff for a federal court. 
Frank Williams, the bailiff, promised that 
if he were elected sheriff, the lottery 
could operate without fear of arrest. 

The two lottery operators spent thou- 
sands of dollars to elect their man sheriff. 
They succeeded. Within the first few 
months after the former bailiff went into 
office, all of the competition was elimi- 
nated for one of the lottery men. 

Now Frank Williams, the former sher- 
iff, has been convicted of conspiracy to 
take protection pay-offs from gamblers. 
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FRANK COSTELLO 


Do the links with crime reach higher 
than the policeman on the beat and lo- 
cal enforcement officers? 

@ In Florida, an associate 
of Capone mobsters dumped $100,000 
into the campaign fund of Fuller Warren 
in his race for Governor. After Mr. War- 
ren was elected Governor, an investigator 
appointed by him began a series of raids 
on a local bookmaking syndicate. The 
raids ended when the local syndicate 
agreed to take in a Capone man as a 
member of the firm. 

Mr. Warren himself apparently had 
no direct connection with the transac- 
tion. It was handled for the Capone as- 


_ 


sociate through a nian who professed to 
be a friend of his. 

@In Missouri, gangsters 
contributed to campaign funds for Gov- 
ernor Forrest Smith. Object: to open up 
St. Louis and Kansas City for gambling. 
Charles Binaggio, a gambler and politi- 
cian, tried to bribe another gubernatorial 
candidate to withdraw, saying, “I have 
to have’ a Governor.” 

Binaggio died later in a burst of gun- 
fire when he failed to pry open the State 
for gamblers. For the big-scale gamblers, 
lives don’t mean much. Twenty billion 
dollars a year is staked upon illegal 
gambling. 
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Russia’s Secret Weakness—Slaves 


Threat to Plan for the Invasion of Alasko| 


Millions of Russian convicts, 
within easy reach of U.S. aid, 
make Stalin wary of launching 
an attack on Alaska. 

The men who hate him most 
are imprisoned in Siberia—two 
hours away from U.S. bases. 
They‘d snap at a chance fo fight. 

U. S., in a war, can cut off Rus- 
sian supplies, drop arms to the 
prison hordes, set an anti-Stalin 
revolt aflame in Siberia. 


There are surface signs that Russia 
is working on secret plans to attack 
the United States through Alaska in 
the event of all-out war. A speed-up of 
Soviet military preparations in Siberia 
has been ordered by Moscow. 

Troops, arms and supplies are moving 
to a network of Soviet air bases in Si- 
beria, some of them just a few miles from 
Alaska. There are at least seven airborne 
divisions among the 35 Soviet divisions 
in Siberia. Any two of these, U.S. of- 
ficials admit, could take most of Alaska 
in a few days. 

Actually, Moscow isn’t likely to try 
such an attack. Behind the facade of 
Soviet Siberian defenses is a frozen land 
twice the size of Alaska that is one vast 
prison camp for the enemies of Moscow. 
It is less than two flying hours from 
Alaska. In a war, U.S. planes could 
reach these prisoners and encourage 
them to revolt. 

Problem for the Kremlin in Siberia, 
thus, is one of defense, not of attack. 

Secret weakness of Russia lies in 
the frigid heart of Northeastern Siberia. 
Population of this area, accessible only 
by sea or by air, may be about 1,250,000 
compared to Alaska’s 100,000. But well 
over 1 million of the people of North- 
eastern Siberia are men in forced labor 
camps, men who hate Stalin. 

The map on page 19 shows where the 
prison camps are located. All told, count- 
ing the camps in Southern Siberia, Sak- 
halin Island, Kamchatka and the Chu- 
kotsk area on the Bering Straits, the 
number of prisoners at forced labor in 
Siberia may exceed 2.5 million. 

This total is a sizable portion of the 
Siberian population, estimated at 7 mil- 
lion. Most of the “free” population, how- 
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ever, is concentrated in the south, close 
to the Manchurian border, along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. North of this 
strip, in Northeastern Siberia, prisoners 
of the Moscow regime outnumber their 
jailers, the military personnel and “free” 
settlers by about 30 to one. 

In peacetime, Moscow counts on the 
rugged geography and bitter climate of 
Northeastern Siberia to guard its prison- 
ers better than any amount of barbed 
wire or any number of armed guards. 
Escape from the gold mines and work 
camps on the Kolyma River, near the 
Arctic Circle, is virtually impossible. 


if supplied and armed by air frp} 


U.S. Bases. 

Even if attack from without and py. 
volt from within were successful, hoy. 
ever, the liberation of Northeaster 
Siberia would not provide U.S. fore 
with easy access to the rich areas ¢ 
Southern Siberia. The frozen wastes ap) 
mountains between the Kolyma Valle 
and the well-developed lands of th 
South are an effective barrier to inyad. 
ers. But in Southern Siberia there a: 
more prison camps. And the whole ¢ 
Siberia still is dependent for much of jj 
supplies on the long railway line to Sof 


—Sovfoto 


THE ROAD TO KOLYMA VALLEY 
... gold and “the white death’ 


There are no roads, no railroads, link- 
ing Northeastern Siberia with the south- 
em maritime provinces. Food must be 
imported by air or brought to the coast 
in the brief summer by Soviet ships, 
then carried to the gold fields by truck. 
A special unit of Moscow’s secret police 
controls all supply lines. Savage dogs 
are trained to hunt and kill escaped 
prisoners; those who escape the dogs die 
in the frozen taiga, the swampy region 
of icy water and insects. 

Secret worry of Joseph Stalin and 
his aides in the Kremlin, however, is that 
the U.S. could find a way to liberate 
these prisoners in the event of war. 

Supply ports of Northeastern Siberia 
are as easily accessible to ships from 
Alaska as to Soviet ships from Vladivos- 
tok. U.S. planes and submarines, on the 
attack, could sever Northeastern Siberia’s 
supply routes to the rest of Russia. 
Hundreds of thousands of enemies of the 
Stalin regime, kept prisoners in forced 
labor camps of the Kolyma Valley, ‘would 
be likely to jump at the chance to revolt 


viet Central Asia and European Russi 

Region by region, all of Siberia is 
major defense problem for Stalin. 

In the Chukotsk Peninsula, with 
sight of Alaska across the Bering Strait 
prisoners kept at forced labor in the le 
mines and elsewhere outnumber t# 
military personnel. Prisoners work ¢ 
the airfields at Uelkal, East Cape a 
Chukotsk. Prison guards in this ar 
however, are well armed and rules 4 
strict. Alaska is too close for the kind 
liberty given prisoners elsewhere | 
Northeastern Siberia. 

On Kamchatka Peninsula, prisone 
are used to mine coal, saw lumber, wo 
in fish canneries and shipyards, bui 
barracks for new settlers and _ soldies 
Currently the Soviet Government is offé 
ing big premiums in salary and speci 
privileges to Russians who are will 
to settle in Kamchatka. Population of # 
peninsula has soared from 14,000 
1926 to about 180,000 today. Petropal 
lovsk, Russia’s northernmost year-arou! 
submarine base, has 30,000 inhabitant 
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The Kolyma River flows north to 
the Arctic from the mountain ranges 
rimming the Sea of Okhotsk. Its valley 
contains the greater part of Northeastern 
Siberia’s population. Prisoners call the 
Kolyma Valley “the land of the white 
death.” To Moscow, the Kolyma is the 
“iver of gold.” 

Gold of the Kolyma led Moscow to 
order the creation of a great forced-labor 
area in that valley in 1926. Shiploads of 
prisoners from all parts of Russia were 
sent to the region. Thousands died on 
the ships following the ice breakers into 
the frozen ports; thousands more died 
on the march to the gold fields; hun- 
dreds of thousands died in the gold 
mines. But, in 25 years, the Kolyma be- 
came a prison country of 10,000 new 
towns, villages and state farms. 

In the Kolyma, few guards are needed. 
Control of food and shelter, control of 
Northeastern Siberia’s only road from 
Magadan to the gold fields, gives the 
Dalstroy organization, a branch of Rus- 
sia’s secret police, power of life and 
death over all prisoners. They mine gold 
or they die. They work in the mines 
nine hours a day, seven days a week. 

How much gold is mined in the Ko- 
lyma is Moscow’s secret. Output may be 
close to 350 million dollars annually. 
That would make Russia the world’s 
second largest producer of gold. 

Southern Siberia, particularly the 
maritime provinces between Vladivos- 
tok and Nikolaevsk, is Russia’s California. 
Here are steel and munitions plants, air- 
craft and tank factories, industrial areas 
fed by farms that grow wheat, even cot- 
ton and tobacco. But many essentials, 
such as oil, aluminum and textiles, are 
lacking. They must be brought from 
European Russia by sea or land. In a 
war with the U.S., Russia could no long- 
er use sea transport. The great Trans- 
Siberian Railway is vital. 

Rail life line of Siberia stretches 
5,780 miles across the Eurasian land 
mass from Moscow to Vladivostok. Mos- 
cow, aware that this line would be an 
easy target for bombers in wartime, or- 
dered the building of a new line to the 
north of the main route. Most of the 
work on the new railroad is done by 
some 500,000 prisoners. 

All in all, according to Americans 
who know Russia, Stalin isn’t likely to 
tisk attacking the U.S. through Alaska. 
To get gold, to build railways, he has de- 
liberately concentrated the men he 
knows to be his enemies just behind the 
thin defense line of his Siberian empire. 
War with the U.S. could bring revolt in 
Northeastern Siberia, could give the 
U.S. bases on Russian soil, could sepa- 
rate Siberia from the Soviet Union. So, 
in Siberia, Stalin is likely to prefer 
eace to the risks involved in war. 
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Off Bases in Far North — 


In Danger of Prison-Camp Breakouts - 
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Rule of the Seas: 
Why Top Voice 
Is Given to U.S. 


Britannia, the facts and figures show, 
no longer rules the waves. Rule, instead, 
is shifted to an America that is steadily 
growing mightier. 

Sea dogs of Britain are miffed because 
an American admiral, not an admiral of 
the British Navy, is to be in command of 
Allied naval forces in the Atlantic. Amer- 
ican naval forces already are dominar 
in the Mediterranean. They are suprey 
in the Pacific. 

Why the top command at sea is f 
to American admirals everywhg an 
be understood from the accor ing 
chart. 

Only 10 years ago, Great n had 
a strength at sea equal to thi fod; (it 
not greater. The British ha B combat 
ships and 300,000 men in t Bet. U.S. 
had 339 ships and 353,00 n. 

But now, after a dec: iat altered 
sharply the world’s ba of power, 
Great Britain finds he in a minor 
role at sea. 

U.S., mobilizing f: 
combat ships and 7 


vill have 958 
D0 men in her 


fleet by June. No otk 
that strength. Brita 
her sea power, wil 
175 combat ships 
fifth of U.S. strer 


avy approaches 
iso remobilizing 
re by June only 
150,000 men, a 


U.S. is to tur 
than all other A 
bined. 

In techniqug#MMRs well, U.S. is far 

On v ns developed since 
\ var his country is spending 
500 7 Ars in the current year, 
about as as the entire budget of 
the British ..That includes new 
antisubm: es, antiaircraft equip- 
ment, a ro guncher, and high- 
speed § oes t n be fired from 
surta ps, submi or planes. In 
addg 2.7 billion i§ e€ spent for 
ips, including a su¥ ircraft car- 
that will embody laf merican 
Fchniques unmatched elsew 

How far U.S. has outstrippé itain 
at sea, however, can best be sf in 
naval budgets for the current year: 
ish outlays, increased substantially 
last year, are running at about 540 mi 
lion dollars. U.S. Navy spending exceeds 
6 billion and will rise sharply in the 
year ahead. 

America’s strength at sea, thus, is al- 
ready 5 times that of Britain in man 
power, 5% times in combat ships; and 
11 times in dollar outlays, with the U. S. 
superiority growing rapidly. 
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These are high, wide and 
handsome times for the family- 
style dictatorship in Argentina. 
The Peron power is growing. 

Supporters cheer and parade 
for Juan and Evita. Opponents 


3 get a crackdown—hard and fast 
) ~if they stray out of line. 


There are nagging troubles— 


high prices, business worries— 


but they aren’t enough now to 
block an all-Perén ticket in 1952. 


BUENOS AIRES 


A visitor to Argentina finds the team 


Hof Juan and Eva Perén riding high. 


After five years as President, Juan 
Peron is heading toward a February, 


» 1952, election with the prospect of no 


effective opposition. Evita, as she is 
popularly known, probably is to be his 
running mate on a ticket of Perén and 
Peron. 

The impression that Argentina gives 
the visiting newspaperman is one of ac- 
jtivity and some progress. Wages are 
high, jobs plentiful. Prices are high, too. 
Building is active. There is inflation, as 
in other parts of the world. Goods are 
wanted and are moving. World demand 
for raw materials is helping Argentina. 

But other things are noticeable, too. 
The atmosphere has a military tinge. 


= The armed forces are big and impressive. 


Uniformed soldiers, sailors and national 
policemen are much in evidence. Gen- 
eral Peron likes military trappings. 
Lack of opposition is apparent. Wher- 
ever there is opposition to the Peréns, it 


mis put down. La Prensa, biggest inde- 








pendent newspaper, has been closed. 
hat shutdown is one of many moves to 
quelch opposition. Perén is like the mili- 
ary dictators who can’t stand criticism. 

Juan and Evita obviously like their 
obs. Evita handles many of the political 
ontacts. She runs the Women’s Peronist 
arty and the nation’s social welfare. 
hat enables her to keep the women 
ined up. She is virtual boss of the Gov- 
Fmment-controlled labor unions. Federal 
pficeholders who lose favor with her 
oon lose their jobs. Even without office, 
he has tremendous power. Prospect is 
hat she will make it formal by becoming 
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NO RIVAL IN SIGHT FOR PERONS 


‘Mr. and Mrs.’ Ticket 


Vice President. Juan wears the pants in 
the family, even so. 

Most Argentines seem to like Juan and 
Evita. A demonstration for them can be 
whipped up almost any time. Visitors 
from the U.S. saw this the other day 
soon after landing at the Buenos Aires 
airport. Word had gotten around that 
the Peréns would pass along the road 
leading to the city. Crowds were gather- 
ing, willing to wait hours just for a 
glimpse of Juan and Evita. 

Huge posters of the Peréns are plas- 
tered all over Buenos Aires. Slogans 
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EVITA SPEAKS HER MIND 


Expected in Argentina 


man who has “pull” with the Peréns gets 
the inside track. 


Some people think Perén is spending 


too much on the armed forces. They fear 
he is planning military adventures, may- 
be against Chile or Uruguay. Informed 
persons doubt that he has such plans. 
They say he just likes military power, 
with plenty of uniforms around. 

Both Juan and Evita are well pleased 
with the setup in general. They enjoy 
the pomp. They like the big posters and 
statues of themselves, the jewels and 
furs, the medals, the lavish outlays. They 
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... and most of Argentina listens 


proclaim: “Perén accomplishes—Evita 
dignifies.” The Argentines are told con- 
stantly that the Peréns are the best thing 
that ever happened to the country. Most 
of them apparently believe it. 

Even opponents admit that the Perdéns 
are popular. But, under the surface, there 
is some discontent. Parts of the Army re- 
sent Evita’s power. Wealthy families 
detest the Peréns’ play for labor support. 
People grumble about rising prices. Farm- 
ers are dissatisfied. 

A few unions are holding out against 
Government control. Even Government 
unions sometimes balk. The railway un- 
ion, one of the biggest, struck illegally 
for more pay a few weeks ago. 

Dollars still are scarce. That makes it 


hard to buy needed goods abroad. Red 
tape slows up transactions. The business- 


get a thrill out of the noisy demonstra- 
tions stage-managed by their followers. 

Privately, the Peréns admit they feel 
uneasy. The railway strike has made them 
wonder just how solid they are with 
labor. Intrigues among their followers dis- 
turb them. The election has them worried. 

People who know Argentine politics 
doubt that Juan and Evita have serious 
reason to worry right now. Their opposi- 
tion is disorganized and feeble. While 
labor acts up sometimes, sentiment seems 
fairly solid for the Peréns. Although some 
Army leaders resent Evita, they would 
hesitate to go against labor. 

The Perdns, thus, seem to be just 
about at the top. If labor stays hitched, 
the chances are that Argentina’s team of 
Juan and Evita will have clear sailing at 
next year’s election. 
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4 i volved. 
A Federal Czar for Weather’ jo 
5 poses é 
‘ maker 
Officials Want Control of Artificial Storms |) "i, 
i Many 
Can men make rain? There is resorts. When nature decides who should _ convinced that it is possible under proper fe cule th 
2 have rain, and when and where, nobody circumstances to make rain. x makers. 
enough evidence so that Con- ay, argue. Now that man plans to take What does the Weather Bureau think? wonder 
gress is concerned about people over that field, there is demand for rules. It is not convinced. “We find,” says , f rt 
tinkering with the skies. Fights already are starting over what spokesman, “reasonable evidence that Pee 
rules are needed and who should make clouds can be changed. We admit the #@ 
Weather makers say they can them. possibility that rainfall may be influenced 77 chance 
deliver “‘soft hail,” bring on a If planners in Congress have their way, locally by artificial means. But our jp. f —— 
rain making in the future is to require a__ vestigations show no clear evidence tha vane 
shower, produce wet or dry spells license. A federal board, supreme over rain makers have ever got appreciable inexpert 
if conditions are right. States, will pick the licensees, make rain beyond the amount that would haye i — | 
Controlled weather is beyond weather a federal monopoly. This board, fallen naturally.” Yet the Bureau favors f a 
: z if Congress agrees, will direct research, licensing of weather makers, and it urges = x 
the fad stage now. It’s serious = enforce cloud-seeding regulations, sub- expanded research. It wants the job of —_ 
business, and Congress may de- — —_ experiments " sag wit oo ws eter H _ : 
ri and rain stopping; pay for damages .S. Bureau of Reclamation, which ac. J t 
cide to set the rules. caused by artificial storms. cepts rain making as an established fact, f officials, 
: Is rain making really feasible? also wants that job. Other federal by aia 
So many people are starting to do Eminent scientists say that it is, that agencies clamor to have a hand init. of ar 
something about the weather that man really can change the weather and Yet how important, actually, are rain bog | 
Congress is consider ing a law to regu- that controls are needed. A sample of making efforts? fe fining t 
late weather makers. comment: Scientists of General Electric They are big and growing. Cities, J re - 
This illustrates the growing official _Co.—“There is no doubt whatever that towns, States, farmers’ groups, power Guy f i 
concern over the possibility that some- heavy local rainfall can be brought about companies, fruit growers and_ curious ee 
body tinkering with the weather may by seeding suitable clouds.” W. E. individuals all over the country are f- pice a? 
touch off a cloudburst, or cause floods, Howell, Harvard University meteor- nancing and conducting operations, i 
or set in motion forces that would lead _ ologist—“Artificial influences can ma- New experiments appear daily. Con- f 7 
to drought in some places, too much rain _ terially change the weather.” H. G. mercial rain makers are out in force, 7 : 
in others. Houghton, head of the department of _ selling “weather service” to farmers. the a 
A man-made rainstorm creates com- meteorology, Massachusetts Institute of These organizations hold contracts hg 
plications. The rain may help some Technology—“There is a good possibility for rain-increase attempts next summer New Me 
farmers. Yet that same rain may hurt — that seeding may release more rain than over at least 300 million acres in Far ina ls 
trade in a city, or upset plans of pic- would occur naturally.” Vannevar Bush, Western States alone. They collect an dent Du 
nickers, or cause damage to vacation president of Carnegie Institution—“I am average of 5 cents an acre for this serv- j 
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ice. So about 15 million dollars is in- 
volved. U.S. will pay much of that, 
since it can be charged off for tax pur- 
gses as a business expense. One rain 
maker tells prospects: “Our artificial 
hail is mushy and will not hurt your 
crops; it will not hurt the soil.” 

Many professional meteorologists ridi- 
cule the claims of commercial weather 
makers. Most farmers feel that it’s a 
wonderful gamble, at present prices. 

Can rain making be dangerous? 

Nobody knows for sure, but experts 
are worried. Most worry centers over the 
chance that seeded clouds might pile 
up somewhere and produce floods. 

Some experimenters, often completely 
inexpert, dabble in storms, too. A scientist 
points out that they are trifling with 
enormous forces that nobody under- 
stands. A small thunderstorm has as much 
energy as several atomic bombs. 

Are the dangers taken seriously? 

Yes, by a growing number of public 
oficials, who must think of safety, and 
by private companies, which must think 
of damage suits. Organizations with big 
research projects, such as GE, are con- 
fining themselves to laboratory experi- 
ments until some basi¢ national policies 
and safeguards are made law. New York 
City faces lawsuits involving more than 
2 million dollars as a result of its rain- 
making operations. 

Does seeding have long-range ef- 
fects? 

There isn’t any scientific evidence on 
the point. There are many popular ac- 
counts. Senator Clinton Anderson, of 
New Mexico, a leading advocate of fed- 
eral weather controls, relates one inci- 
dent. During an experiment in his State, 


0 The dry ice or silver iodide usually causes the moisture in the 
cloud to turn into ice crystals. These crystals fall out of the cloud 
as sleet, snow, or rain, depending on how warm the air is. (The 
process doesn’t always work; nobody understands why.) 
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50 pounds of silver iodide was being put 
into the air per week, and rainfall got 
quite heavy in Eastern U.S. When the 
amount was reduced to 20 pounds per 
week, rainstorms in the East became less 
frequent. The scientist who conducted 
rain-making operations for New York 
City observed no effects farther than 50 
miles from the scene of his operations. 

What process do most rain makers 
use? 

Dry-ice and silver-iodide seeding is 
used as explained in the accompanying 
chart. Water sprayed from a plane has 
been tried successfully. Some _ experi- 
menters keep their methods secret. 
Others have applied for patents. 

Can they stop rains? Or storms? 

Overseeding apparently prevents rain 
in some cases. In fact, many people in 
the West fear a drought this summer 
from indiscriminate seeding. But sci- 
entists feel that they cannot say yes or 
no on this point, as yet. 

Commercial operators have tackled 
hailstorms, but there is no report on ex- 
tensive efforts to tame tornadoes or hur- 
ricanes. The Air Force once conducted 
a seeding in a hurricane, after it had 
passed over Florida and was 400 miles 
at sea. The observers did not get enough 
records to show the results. Yet GE’s 
scientists, who pioneered recent weather- 
control methods in this country, feel 
that hurricanes may be controlled some 
day. 

Does anybody expect full climate 
control some day? 

Scientists talk vaguely of being able 
within a decade to modify weather 
enough to create a whole new environ- 
ment for some regions. The armed forces 
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4) For a heavy rain, set off a high 
cloud above some low ones. The ice 
crystals from the higher cloud can 
cause a chain reaction in the lower 
clouds. But you may get a cloud- 
burst. There is no exact science of 
cloud busting, as yet. 








. —Black Star 
SUDDEN SHOWER 
. . . by Government decree? 


may have more weather controls than 
they will discuss. They are making ex- 
tensive experiments. Air lines back re- 
search into methods for cutting holes 
in -fog and cloud overcasts with seed- 
ing agents. But most opinion agrees 
that only local rain and cloud changes 
are made now, and only in favorable 
circumstances. 

At that, weather making has reached 
a stage where influential Congressmen 
are plugging for federal controls. Some 
Western States have their own laws al- 
ready. They will fight federal regulation. 
Weather making gives Congress one more 
touchy problem to worry about. 
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FLOOD OF NEW COINS 


Where are all the pennies? In 
circulation, but they can’t circu- 
late fast enough to keep up with 
the demand. 

A penny won't buy much, but 
it has many new uses. Parking 
meters, cigarette machines, sales 
taxes are just a few. 

Result: There are billions of 
pennies, but they’re scarce. It's a 
sign of how much business is 
going on. 


Pennies are short at this time, even 
with 18 billion of these coins in circu- 
lation. In the 9 months just past, more 
than 1 billion coins were distributed 
by U.S. mints, 4 out of 5 of them 
pennies, and still the shortage con- 
tinues. 

Coins, from copper cents to silver dol- 
lars, are flowing through the country or 
are being held in reserve in record and 
rising volume. Sales taxes are taking more 
and more pennies. A large volume of 
trade requires a large volume of nickels, 
dimes, quarters and half dollars for mak- 
ing change. Silver dollars, seldom seen in 
the East, are jingling in pockets in the 
West and parts of the Midwest in per- 
haps record numbers. 

There is nothing to show that hoard- 
ers are stowing away coins in any great 


Silver Dollars 
$17,348,612 


, meters operate on pennies. 


quantity. At least one financial adviser 
suggests that half dollars might be a good 
thing to hoard for times of real trouble. 
Yet the increase in the number of half 
dollars in the hands. of the public is not 
out of line with the increase for other 
coins. 

The run, instead, seems to be on pen- 
nies—not for hoarding, but for everyday 
activities. Pennies, at present price levels, 
have little purchasing power. But they 
still play a vital part in the nation’s 
trade and thus remain in immense de- 
mand. 

Nickel candy bars and soft drinks in 
many cases have gone up to 6 or 7 cents. 
The 10-cent carfare often is up to 12 or 
13 cents. In many small towns, parking 
Cigarettes, 
sold in machines, may have two or 
three pennies in change inside the wrap- 
per. More than half the States and a 
growing number of counties and cities 
now have sales taxes, usually 1 to 3 cents 
on the dollar. Because there is more 
business, and apparently more cash busi- 
ness, more pennies are needed to pay 
these sales taxes. 

Piggy banks of the youngsters of the 
country are fat with pennies. So full are 
these banks that the U.S. Treasury is 
pleading that they be emptied to get 
the pennies back in use. 

New types of coins, such as 2% and 
7%-cent pieces, are suggested by some 
businessmen as a solution to the shortage 
of pennies. But adoption of these coins 
would require changing bookkeeping 




















Vending Machines, Sales Taxes Boost Demand} 


machines and cash registers so they could | 
deal in fractions of cents. And Gover. | 
ment experts doubt the public woul 
accept the coins. 

Coins are like paper money to some 
extent. Just as the paper itself is rea @ 
tively worthless, the value of the met § 
in coins is less than the face value of the ' 
coins. The copper in a penny, for in @ 
stance, is worth less than 1/6 of a cent, § 
The silver in a dollar is valued at about 
69 cents. The silver in two halves, fou 
quarters or ten dimes would bring only | 
65 cents. 

Melting pennies and selling the cop. | 
per would become profitable only if the J 
price of copper rose from the present | 
24.4 cents a pound to more than $1.53. 
The price would have to go enough be- 
yond $1.53 to finance the melting and 
provide the profit. Similarly, it would 
pay to melt down silver dollars only if 
the price of silver, now about 90 cents 
an ounce, jumped past $1.29. For other 
silver coins, the price would have to ex- 
ceed $1.38. 

Thus, there is little reason to hoard 
pennies and silver coins. Yet, at times, 
in this country and in others, it has been 
worth while to sell coins for metal. It 
could happen again. Coins of aluminum 
or plastic then would become a possibili- 
ty. So, for as far ahead as anyone can 
see, people the world over will be eager 
to get an American dime or silver dollar, 
or, for that matter, a paper dollar. This 
demand for more U.S. coins is another 
reason for tight supply. 
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>> You can add the whole Mediterranean plus the Middle East to the critical 
areas now getting the urgent attention of U.S. military and diplomatic offi- 
cials. West's weakness, Russia's opportunities are suddenly plain as day. 

Violence in Iran worries Western capitals. Oil of Middle East, richest pool 
in the world, is at stake. U.S. bases, vital in war, are menaced by deep unrest 
in French North Africa, by dissatisfaction in Egypt and other Arab countries. 

Whole Mediterranean area from one end to the other has broken out in a rash 
of critical tensions and problems. Spain, at the western end, is an Allied headache 
complicated by Spain's internal troubles. Italy, weak, faces growing political 
instability. Yugoslavia looks to Mediterranean area for help in case of invasion. 
Turkey, Greece embarrass Allies by asking bigger role in defense. ; 

Action by U.S. all over the lot is being called for. U.S. is expected to 
provide money, arms, planes, ships, pacify rebellious natives, shore up weak gov- 
ernments, scare off Russia, suppress Communists, put an end to colonialism by 
Britain and France, and solve delicate diplomatic issues among the Allies while 
organizing Europe's defenses and fighting a war in Korea. 
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>> Look first at the problem U.S. faces as a result of the uproar in Iran. 

Control of Iran's oil, in the past securely in Western hands, is now up in 
the air. Iran, nationalizing its oil industry, ends Britain's monopoly. Iran- 
ian politicians can, if they wish, cut off the main source of fuel for the British 
Navy, let Iran's oil flow to neighboring Russia. Whether they will or not is to 
be decided in the next two months. It depends on a new British-Iranian deal. 

If there's no deal, if nationalistic turmoil in Iran keeps up, position of 
U.S. and Britain all through Middle East can become hazardous. 
Soviet troop moves near Iran's border point up the hazard. 
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>> But Iran isn't the only danger spot. Bahrein's oil is in jeopardy, too. 
Iranians claim the right to nationalize oil of this Persian Gulf island. This 
would hit U.S. oil firms. Iraq's oil, now controlled jointly by U.S., British, 
French, Dutch interests, is likewise in Some danger of nationalization. Special 
importance of this is that Iraq has the only pipe line to the Mediterranean. If 
this were tied up, Middle Eastern oil for Europe would have to come via the Suez 
Canal, a long, slow haul. But nationalization of the Suez Canal is also talked 
up now by Egyptian politicians. They'd like to kick out French, British owners, 
get a bigger slice of the profits than the 7 per cent Egypt now gets. 




























>> What's hitting Teheran, Bagdad and Cairo is the same wave of nationalism, 


same craving for complete independence that hit the Far East earlier. It's the 
(over) 
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sort of situation Moscow and the Communists know how to exploit. Result, as in 
the Far East, is trouble for colonial powers like Britain and France, new risk 
for U.S. investors abroad, new headaches for U.S. defense planners. 

In the Middle East, if nationalization really carries the day..... 

Weak Arab governments, a pushover for an aggressive Russia, would control 
the world's largest reserves of oil. West can be left on the outside looking in. 
To Soviet Russia it probably looks like the opportunity of the century. 








>> Chain of U.S. bases around the Mediterranean, like the West's foothold in 
the Middle East, also is in jeopardy, and for somewhat the same reasons. 

Natives, as in French North Africa, are bubbling over with nationalism. 

France, struggling to hang on to her colonial empire, is clamping down hard 
on native enthusiasm for independence. "Nationalists" are outlawed. 

U.S., is in the middle. French expect U.S. to side with them. Natives look 
to U.S., as traditional champion of independence, to side with them. So U.S. is 
under pressure from both sides. But, if U.S. sides with natives, France may 
drag her feet in Western Europe and in Indo-China. And, if U.S. sides with the 
French, North African natives may decide their only chance for independence lies 
in open revolt. This is a real possibility, despite what you hear in Paris. 
Revolt, of course, would put U.S. in the middle of another civil war. 

U.S. bases, in that case, wouldn't be very secure. Neither would defense 
of Western Europe, which is why U.S. is building these bases in the first place. 





>> New U.S. base in Turkey, in consequence, is more important than ever. 

Turks have their independence, are solidly anti-Communist, pro-U.S. 

Air base in Turkey can count on Turkish help in defending it. 

In addition: Strategic value of this base is probably greater than that of 
North African bases. Turkish base, unlike those in North Africa, is close enough 
to permit U.S. bombers easy access to Soviet interior, where more than half of 
Russia's oil now comes from, as well as to oil facilities of Black Sea region. 

To U.S. officials, this Turkish base is another reason why both Turkey and 
Greece ought to be taken into the North Atlantic Pact. Base is important to 
Europe's defense. Chances are U.S. will have its way on this. 











>> Spain's chances of getting into the Atlantic Pact, getting a chunk of U.S. 
dollars and arms aid, aren't quite as bright as Turkey's. 

Trouble inside Spain is an eye opener to Allied officials. 

General strike in Barcelona, U.S. observers think, may be the tip-off to 
widespread dissatisfaction with Generalissimo Franco's way of running Spain. 
Point is that Barcelona strike was backed by most of the community--businessmen 
as well as labor, even members of Franco's party, the Falange. Nothing like 
this has happened in Spain since the Civil War ended 12 years ago. 

As a result: Britain, France see fresh reasons for opposing Spain's entry 
in Atlantic Pact. They question Spain's economic strength, military value. 








>> In Paris, during the conference of Big Four deputieSeeceece 

Strikes give Russia's Andrei Gromyko opportunity to tell French that arms 
program, stirred up by U.S., is responsible for their wage-price troubles. It's 
part of Moscow's attempt to split the Allies, isolate U.S. in Europe. French, 
though, seem less likely to believe than they would have been a few months ago. 
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in Kimberly-Clark paper-making... 
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Finer Printing for You! 
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BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS—READY FOR THEIR DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION 
INTO QUALITY-CONTROLLED KIMBERLY-CLARK PAPER! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
complete quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press perform- 
ance and reproduction—at the cost 
of ordinary paper! 

You’ll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs—look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 


Cooked to a pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 
in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient are rugged LongLac 
sulphate fibers to provide a new, smoother print- 
ing surface, greater folding endurance, brilliant 
new whiteness that /asts. 


Hot off the machine! Precision-coated paper 
winds off paper machines turning out 500 tons a 
day. Only the highest grade white “face-powder” 
clays are used in the coating process; and with 
the new formula, Kimberly-Clark provides even 
more uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper 
reproduction than ever before. 


An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry’s most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known each 
Kimberly-Clark paper gives the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of a higher-priced sheet. 





Before choosing any printing paper 


New HIFECT* Enamel with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT® For offset printing. 
Provides a moisture-and-pick-resistant 
coating. Offers outstanding foldability. Ren- 
ders colors without loss of density. 


— Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 


for volume printing. Now Multifect has 


added strength, better foldability, greater 


uniformity ream-on-ream than ever before. 
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People of the Week 


ALLIED COMMAND: Eisenhower, Soother . .. Montgomery, 


Inspirer . . . Gruenther, Administrator . . . Juin, Career General 


PARIS 


> Dwight D. Eisenhower, with placid 
confidence, is striving to gird Western 
Europe against a Russian attack. Gen- 
eral of the Army Eisenhower, after wrest- 
ing the Continent from the Nazis in 
World War II, calls his present assign- 
ment “the most difficult” ever “given to 
an American military man.” 

His task is irksome, patience-testing 
for many reasons. It involves simmering 
national jealousies, the touchiness of 
some high European officials and con- 
stant bickering over how much each 
country can and should do. And the 
General also must pacify U.S. congres- 
sional critics who, as a side issue, are 
highly aware of his status as a presiden- 
tial possibility. 

Cheerful and unperturbed, as always, 
General Eisenhower is stepping adroitly 
through and around these difficulties. He 
is making his plans for defending Europe 
and is optimistic about them. Meanwhile 
he is choosing the top men who will 
stand with him. His selections, shown by 
the accompanying chart, are intended to 
soothe national pride and leave the 
General himself in clear command. 

Deputies. Field Marshal Viscount 
Bernard L. Montgomery of Alamein, a 
hero to Britain's masses, was named 
Deputy Supreme Commander at a time 
when England was growing agitated at 
the prospect that an American would 
command at sea. Another Briton, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders was 
named Deputy for Air. 

Lord Montgomery has been an irritant 
to both British and American leaders. 
He is an individualist, not at his best as 
part of a team. He is ascetic and austere, 
and sometimes patronizing and queru- 
lous. But he also is credited with a ca- 
pacity for work and concentration and a 
thorough knowledge of the science of 
war. 

General Eisenhower, with a full under- 
standing of the Montgomery vagaries, 
became nevertheless an admirer during 
World War II, and, in his book, “Crusade 
in Europe,” had this to say: 

“General Montgomery has no superior 
in two most important characteristics. 
He quickly develops among British en- 
listed men an intense devotion and ad- 
miration—the greatest personal asset a 
commander can possess. Montgomery’s 
other outstanding characteristic is his 
tactical ability in what might be called 
the ‘prepared’ battle. In the study of 
enemy positions and situations and in 
the combining of his own armor, artil- 
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lery and air and infantry to secure tacti- 
cal success against the enemy he is 
careful, meticulous and certain.” 

But neither Lord Montgomery nor 
Air Marshal Saunders is a link in the 
chain of command. They are advisers 
and will work on problems of co-ordina- 
tion and integration. Command passes 
directly from General Eisenhower to 
operational leaders in the field. 

Fighting men. Ground forces in the 
crucial Central European area are te we 
under Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin, 62, 
top man of the French armed forces. 
General Eisenhower knew him and liked 
him during World War II. Then, Gen- 
eral Juin led French troops in North 
Africa and later in the invasion of the 
Continent. 

The French General, son of a police- 
man, has made soldiering his career. He 
is small and typically Gallic, given to 
animated gestures when talking. In 
World War II, General Eisenhower 
found him a “courageous, honest and 
capable professional,” with a sensitivity 


to political considerations not shared by | 


many French military men. 

To command the air in Central Ey. 
rope, General Eisenhower has fallen back 
upon one of the “boy wonders” of the | 
U.S. Air Force, Lieut. Gen. Lauris Nor. | 


stad, 44. At 36, General Norstad was ] 


Director of Operations of the Mediter. | 
ranean Allied Air Forces and went on to 
the Pacific as Chief of Staff of the 20th | 


Air Force, which rained destruction op | 


Japan. 


General Norstad, very tall, slender, | 


blond and handsome, since the war has 
been acting Vice Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force and commander of U.S. air 
forces in Europe. One of his problems 
will be to work out plans and training for 
tactical air support of General Juin’ 
ground troops. 

A second Frenchman is naval con- 


mander for Central Europe, and a Brit. | 
ish admiral is in command in Northen | 


Europe, with a Norwegian and a Dane 
at the head of the ground forces of their 
respective countries. 
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Chief of Staff. To attend to many 
vital problems of administration, train- 
ing and co-ordination, General Eisen- 
hower has chosen an American Chief of 
Staff, Lieut. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 


























f 52, lean and wiry, with a booming voice 
and a huge store of energy. 
| In the Army, General Gruenther is 
known as “The Brain,” a respected plan- 
ed by ner of over-all strategy and a man who 
* I liso can attend to a tremendous vol- 
1 Ex. 3 ume of detail. He went to Europe as a 
1 back fm deputy chief of staff to General Eisen- 
Xf the fm hower early in W orld War II, and later 
; Nor. served as Chief of Staff to Gen. Mark W. 
1 was Clark. ' 
diter. Under General Gruenther is a group 
on to Img of deputy chiefs of staff with particular 
20th IE fields of activity—diplomatic liaison, in- 
n on |m_ telligence, logistics and the like. Of the 
» eight, 3 are British, 2 are French, 1 an 
onder. im Italian and 2 Americans. | 
tha ‘The Supreme Commander. With the 
f the Mm big jobs distributed internationally, 
5. alr General Eisenhower is concentrating on 
blems other sources of friction between nations. 
1g for He hands General Gruenther a batch of 
Juin’s papers and devotes himself to the politi- 
© cal issues. His method is to nudge, not 
com. ™ drive, the nations into action. He finds 
Brit a the Parisian luncheons make a good set- 
them ting for successful meetings and has 
Dane # many such conferences. 
The General thinks his first duty is to 
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“generate morale.” He shakes hands, 
applies his famous personality, makes 
forthright and reassuring statements. Ob- 
servers think it is working, that European 
morale is improving, that there is less in- 
clination to doubt that the U.S. will do 
its full share. 

The General’s optimism is vast and is 
based on military plans already in the 
making. He expects no Russian attack 
now, but if it came he could, at the very 
worst, he thinks, maintain a firm bridge- 
head on the Continent. 

“You could put a dozen American di- 
visions in the Breton Peninsula [in 
France] where they are covered by our 
own sea and air power and the Russians 
couldn't touch them to save their souls,” 
he says. 

General Eisenhower does not have 12 
American divisions at his disposal just 
now, but there are perhaps 15 from the 
several nations in Europe. He hopes to 
have 40 by mid-1952, with the number 
later rising to 60. Meanwhile, the prob- 
lems the General faces were mostly pres- 
ent in World War II and then his tact 
and finesse were equal to them. But, 
then, a real war was on, which helped 
greatly. 

With such a job to be done in Europe, 
General Eisenhower is avoiding U.S. 
politics, yet everything he does has po- 
litical connotations. He hopes to return 
to America early next summer. If he has 

a European success behind him, the 
Eisenhower presidential boom unavoid- 
ably will be much strengthened. 
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Every handling operation you eliminate means one less oppor- 
tunity for accidents — Clark machines eliminate many handlings. 
Notice how Clark-Power for Manpower increases safety . . . 


@ LESS DAMAGE—Powerful, @ NO LIFTING STRAINS—Elim- 
steady, highly-maneuverable, ination of manual lifting auto- 
Clark fork trucks reduce acci- matically prevents many worker 
dents and resulting losses. injuries. Clark fork trucks do 
all the lifting and carrying. 
@ LESS HUMAN FATIGUE— _ e HIGH STACKING SAFELY— 
Accident rates increase with Exceedingly hazardous when 
worker fatigue. Clarkforktrucks done manually, high stacking is 
decrease worker fatigue. Clark easy and safe when fork trucks 
fork trucks never tire. are used. 


Eliminating accidents and saving money by doing it!—any way 
you look at that, it’s a bargain. Your Clark dealer can help you 
achieve it. Talk to him. Also send for the Clark Condensed Catalog 
and Material Handling News-— profitable reading. 
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1 INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATILE CREEK 124, MICH. | 
] Please send: () Condensed Catalog (© Material Handling News ] 
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WHAT! NO COAT FOR © 
SCOTTY ? 


To help turn out the 1950 record of over 6 
billion pounds of cottons, woolens, silks and syn- 
thetics, these industries used Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean motors, Texrope V-belt drives, di- 
electric heaters, electric power generating and 
control equipment. 


oT TRUE! America’s pet shops carry canine 

wardrobes for every season and occasion ... 

. . . just as America’s clothing stores have the 
last word in fashions for you! 


Thank the foresight of U. S. textile industries 
for investing millions in new processes, new 
plants and equipment. It’s the one reason they 
can continue to give you new and improved fab- 
rics—and at the same time supply the esti- 
mated 500 pounds of textiles needed for every 
man in our armed services. 


Allis-Chalmers today aids all industries that 
are working to safeguard our nation—keep our 
standards of living highest in the world. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Textile production increased by 
Quick-Clean motors that won’t clog 
with lint—variable speed Tezrrope 
drives that provide quick, accurate 
control of machine speed. Typical 
help by Allis-Chalmers! 


paosPERen POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
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Thick wood pulps for making 


Twist is set in cones of rayon yarn 
in fraction of former time by using 
Allis-Chalmers dielectric heater. Sets 
new standards of uniformity and 
product quality. 


synthetic yarns, plastics, paper 
products, are pumped with this 
Allis-Chalmers stock pump. Only 
4 moving parts cut maintenance 
time, parts inventory. 


Quick-Clean and Tezrope are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 


of electric power. 
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COMMUNIST THREAT IN U.S. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How much of a threat are 
Communists to the security of the United States? 
How can the average citizen recognize Commu- 
nists? Does a drive against subversive activity 
bring “thought control” in its wake? 

To answer these and other questions, U.S. News 
& World Report invited to its conference rooms 
J. Edgar Hoover, the man who fought espion- 
age and sabotage in World War II and, since 
then, has taken on the problems of Communist 
infiltration and the possibility of sabotage. The 
interview follows. 








J. EDGAR HOOVER, to many people, is the per- 
sonification of law enforcement. For nearly 27 
years he has headed the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. He has caught criminals himself, estab- 
lished the FBI Academy for training police of- 
ficers and made the “G man’ a national hero. 

Mr. Hoover started out in life to be a minis- 
ter. But by the time he finished high school he 
had determined to become a lawyer. He entered 
the Department of Justice as a file reviewer, 
was appointed to the FBI in 1921, became its 
chief in 1924. 








Q Is there a public misconception, Mr. Hoover, of 
the functions of the FBI? 

A Yes. In the public mind any investigation is often 
associated with the FBI. This is particularly true in 
connection with matters pertaining to internal se- 
curity. The public is aware of the FBI’s responsibility 
for the investigation of espionage, sabotage and sub- 
versive activities. Other phases relating to internal 
security have been assigned to other agencies of Gov- 
ernment—illegal entry of aliens to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service; the physical security and 
guarding of atomic installations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and plant protection to the Munitions 
Board. 

The Munitions Board has the responsibility for 
establishing standards, policies and procedures of 
security for industries producing defense materials. 
The FBI has no responsibility whatsoever for physi- 
cal security within a plant. 

Q What is the biggest single menace, so to speak, 
that we have to be on guard against? 

A Our most urgent objective is to prevent any dis- 
ruption of our mobilization program, and we must 
take every preventive step possible to safeguard our 
productive might should we be faced with a grave na- 
tional emergency. The most important single menace 
to our internal security is the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., its members, fellow travelers and sympa- 
thizers. 

Q You mean if there should be war there would 
probably be activity on the part of our enemies here? 

A There is no question as to that and an analogy 
can be drawn from the events of Dec. 7, 1941. Prior to 


that time there was widespread speculation that an 
outbreak of sabotage was soon to occur. It didn’t oc- 


cur. And one of the primary reasons it didn’t was |} 


because of years of concentrated effort by the FBI. 
Potential saboteurs had been identified. When war did 
come it was possible to effect their apprehension 
promptly and take those regarded as dangerous before 
hearing boards to judge their cases. The FBI, of 
course, does not pass upon guilt or innocence. 

Q Are the Communists active now? 

A They are exceedingly active. 

Q By “active” do you mean that they are putting 
themselves in a position to commit acts of sabotage? 

A While there has been a decline in Communist 
Party strength, this simply means that the Party has 
purged itself of those concerning whom it had doubts. 
Others have dropped out of the party because of the 
pressure of public opinion, or because of a fear of 
legislation which has been enacted on local, county, 
State and federal levels. Then there is another group 
which has been taken out of the active membership of 
the party and has gone underground for possible ac- 
tion at a later date. 

Q The numbers that you have in this chart (see 
page 35 )—does that represent the net remainder? 

A That represents the total number of avowed 
members of the party. The party hasn’t issued cards 
for three years. 

Q Do you feel that these members of the party are 
potential enemies, or might be involved in actual 
espionage? 

A Every avowed Communist, every “hard core” 
Communist, every indoctrinated Communist inher- 
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Allegiance to Moscow, Not to America ... Labor’s Battle 


Against Communists ... Why U.S. Can’t Have a ‘Gestapo’ 


ently owes an allegiance to a way of life different from 
that of the average American citizen. 

Q Does that mean that he doesn’t necessarily owe 
allegiance to the Moscow Government? 

A No. He owes allegiance to the science of Marx- 
jsm-Leninism and his motherland is the Soviet 
Union. 

Q Yet he might be in favor of revolution in this 
country in order to introduce Marxism, and still not 
wish to have it controlled by Russia—could you draw 
that distinction? 

A I don’t think you can draw such a distinction. 

Q Do you think that Communism is Moscow-led? 

A The record speaks for itself. The Communist 
Party in the United States from its inception has never 
deviated from the Moscow line. 

Q You think, in other words, they owe allegiance 
to Moscow rather than to the United States? 

A There is no question about it. 

Q And you think that these people, if they really 
were to tell the truth, would have to admit that they 
prefer to have Moscow rather than Washington run 
the United States? 

A Very definitely. 

Q How do you arrive at that conclusion—what 
evidence do you have of that? 

A The evidence is clear and unequivocal on that 
point. It was established in the trial of the eleven 
Communist leaders in New York. It has been deve: 
oped through the testimony of old-time Communists 
who have broken with the Communist Party, and the 
best evidence, of course, is the record which, as I in- 
dicated a moment ago, shows that the Communist 
Party in the United States has never deviated from 
the Moscow line from the time of its inception until 
the present time. 

Q You mean every little whim of Stalin has been 
followed by a veering of the line over here? 

A Yes. 


Agents Follow Communists Underground 

Q When you say that the Communist Party “has 
gone underground,” or has become more and more 
an “underground” organization, what do you mean? 

A By that I mean that all that remains of the Com- 
munist Party at the present time above ground is a 
self-constituted core, which for appearance’s sake 
maintains a public contact. As a manifestation of what 
is meant by the Party “going underground” we might 
point to the fact that members of the Communist 
Party have increasingly taken up activities in other 
groups, in other organizations and fronts. The party 
itself has not issued membership cards for some three 


years, and there has been a rather drastic decentrali- 
zation in the operation of the party. They are holding 
fewer and fewer public meetings. 

The members have been conditioned, during the 
past few years, to act on their own by applying the 
fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism to the problem at 
hand. Membership records no longer exist, Commu- 
nist Party clubs, which at one time would number a 
hundred people, have been broken down into groups 
which have only three to five members today. The - 
very actions of the individuals give a pretty clear pic- 
ture of the fact that they don’t want to be out in the 
open. They’re sending couriers from district to dis- 
trict, and by word of mouth are passing out party 
orders. 

Q Do you have a means of checking up on them 
just the same, even though they have “gone under- 
ground’? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q You have undercover agents in various parts of 
the United States? 

A Yes. This technique is necessary in keeping 
abreast with clandestine operations of any subversive 
organization. 


. 


Party Punishes ‘Guilt by Suspicion’ 

Q Do they trust party loyalty any more? 

A They have a very strict loyalty program of their 
own which has resolved all doubts against the individ- 
ual, and if there has been the slightest suspicion he 
has been expelled from the party. 

Q They are thrown out by means of “guilt by asso- 
ciation,” are they not? 

A I think they go a step further—‘guilt by suspi- 
cion.” 

Q In other words, no matter what your reputation 
is, they won't accept it if they want to accuse you? 

A That’s right. 

Q What are their means of punishment? 

A Their chief means, of course, is to expel an in- 
dividual from the party. 

Q Isn't it quite a severe penalty to a conscientious 
Communist to be expelled? 

A Yes, and not only that but expulsion carries with 
it not only ostracization from old friends in the party, 
but brings down upon the individual vituperation and 
the recommended party treatment for so-called stool 
pigeons. 

Q Do you feel that their loyalty test is fair to the 
little fellow who ts really a conscientious Communist? 

A From the standpoint of fairness I would say that 
Communists have falsely accused some of their mem- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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..- ‘Fear of sabotage in vital areas’ 


bers who were innocent of charges of furnishing in- 
formation to the FBI. 

Q A number like 43,217 Communists in America— 
so few, comparatively—can they be dangerous? 

A It must be remembered that there are actually 
six levels to the Communist Party. In the first in- 
stance, you have the professional Communist who 
was referred to in other years as the card-carrying 
member of the party. Secondly, there is the concealed 
Communist. Then there are the sympathizer, the fel- 
low-traveler, the innocent who has been duped by the 
Communists, and, finally, there is the opportunist. The 
Communists themselves have made the boast that for 
every party member there are 10 others ready, willing 
and able to do the party’s work. 

Q What do you think the strategically placed Com- 
munist could do in the event an emergency occurred 
—what types of dangers do they present? 

A There is always the fear of sabotage in vital 
areas. There is the ever-present danger of stirring up 
domestic strife, creating disturbances, bringing about 
slowdowns in industry. We saw the Communist at 
work during the period of the Berlin-Moscow pact, 
when for practical purposes certain aircraft plants 
were shut down as a result of the actions of a 
small group of Communists. Then, too, the party 
serves as a base for recruits for the Soviet espionage 
service. 

Q Is that a real service? 

A Very definitely. 

Q The FBI has told the public to watch out for 
specific matters, such as foreign submarine land- 
ings. Have you had any reason to believe that will 
happen? 

A It has been only a few short years since the Nazis 
landed eight men by submarine on our shores. 

Q Couldn’t Communists just come walking over 
our Southern border? 

A As we become more security conscious and tight- 
en up our security they will find it far more difficult. 


Of Parachutists and Poison 

Q What is there to the suspicion about parachute 
landings—what makes you think they may happen? 

A We received any number of reports during World 
War II of alleged parachute landings. In a few in- 
stances there was some delay in reporting that infor- 
mation to the authorities with the consequent result 
that rumors became rife and near panic resulted in 
certain areas. 

Q In other words, the planting of rumors for the 
purpose of causing panic? 

A That’s correct. But if there are reports or suspi- 
cions to that effect, then the information should be 
given to the FBI very promptly. 

Q What is the theory about the poisoning of the 
public water supplies—aren't you guarding those 
pretty carefully? 


A The FBI does not have the responsibility o 
guarding the water supply. That responsibility be. 
longs to the local authorities and other agencies, 

Q You speak of various activities of a suspicioys 
nature the public may hear about, such as individual; 
loitering in a restricted area. That would be a matter 
to report to local police rather than the FBI, wouldn't 
it? 

A It would depend, of course, on the area. If it were 
a military reservation, either the military or the FB] 
should be notified at once. 

If it were a public utility, the local police should 
receive the report. In any event, if there were any 
basis for suspicion of espionage, sabotage or subver. 
sive activities, the information should also be reported 
to the FBI because subversive activities are nation- 
wide in their scope of operation. An individual loiter- 
ing in an isolated restricted area may very well come 
from some point far removed, and the local authorities 
would have no reason to have knowledge of his back- 
ground. On the other hand, the FBI might very well 
have information on him. It is conceivable that he 
might be one of the individuals who had dropped out 
of the Communist Party for underground service for 
the party. 


Cleanup by the Unions 


Q What is the activity of Communists inside labor { 


unions, according to the information you have? 

A We, of course, do not investigate labor unions, 
nor do we concern ourselves with employer-employe 
relationships. We have, however, investigated innu- 
merable instances of Communist infiltration into labor 
unions. The Communists today do not have the power 
that they once had, nor do they have the influence 
they once had in labor unions. The great majority of 
labor leaders and organizations are alert to Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

Q They have done a good job in cleaning them out? 

A They’ve done an excellent job. 

Q And the labor unions and their leaders have co- 
operated to the fullest extent with the FBI? 

A That’s right, in the great majority of instances. 

Q Is it possible, however, that even they may not 
be able to detect all the Communists? 

A It is entirely possible that a concealed Commu- 
nist may hide in the most unsuspected and unlikely 
place. 

Q Couldn’t he cause trouble even if he weren't an 
officer but merely a malcontent? 

A Definitely. 

Q By stirring up the men on some issue? 

A Yes. 

Q Is there evidence that that kind of thing goes on 
in some labor unions? 

A There has been evidence that it has occurred. 

Q In other words, when they cleaned out these 
Communists from the labor unions, did we get from 
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it an idea of how the Communists worked and what 
they did in the labor urmons? 

A Ordinarily they would try to get their members 
into positions of influence in the union, have them be- 
come officers wherever possible. They would have a 
Communist bloc at the meetings, which would usually 
be the first to arrive and the last to leave. They studied 
the issues, were very glib on their feet and were trained 
to speak on issues. They gave an excellent account of 
their ability to heckle and harass other speakers and 
officers. In filibustering they had few equals. 

Q It may be that many of our labor leaders were 
ignorant of these techniques? 

A I am sure that patriotic and loyal labor leaders 
are now aware of their tactics. 

Q So that popular education on the subject of the 
techniques of the Communists is essential? 

A Yes. Education is one of the most important fac- 
tors in combating Communism. Communism cannot 
compete with our own American way of life, and that 
is one of the reasons why the Communists employ de- 
ceit. The very essence of Communism is deceit, and 
only by constant education in the truth can you 
really combat Communism, on a long-range, perma- 
nent basis. 

Q Are there any distinguishing characteristics— 
or is there any way you can spot a Communist? 

A By their actions. 
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‘The very essence of Communism is deceit’ 


Q They don’t look different? 

A No. 

Q Do you feel that there is less of a tendency to 
scoff at the charge that we have a lot more Commu- 
nists in America today than there were, say, five years 
ago? 

A I think the public has been educated to a great 
extent. Legislative investigating committees and the 
press have helped in the process of educating the pub- 
lic. 

Q Would you say it was a favorite Communist 
technique to belittle the amount of Communist activi- 
ty here? 

A Very definitely. 

Q Have you seen evidence of that? 

A As an illustration, a few years ago there was a 
Communist Action group which was hard pressed in 
a given area, primarily through the energetic efforts 
of a few individuals. So to counteract these few anti- 
Communists, the Communists developed a technique: 
Whenever anybody would denounce Communists, 
they would say, ‘““What’s wrong with being a Commu- 
nist?” And the average person had given little thought 
to the subject. They knew they didn’t like Commu- 
nism, but were at a disadvantage with a trained Com- 
munist agitator. 

Q You spoke a moment ago about their being 


(Continued on page 36) 
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. - - ‘No evidence to substantiate charge of “thought control” 


“trained in deceit.”” Do you think that they hesitate 
to lie under oath? 

A I don’t think there is any question but that they 
would lie under oath, if it would further the Commu- 
nist aim. 

Q In other words, they would issue denials prompt- 
ly when they are charged with being Communists? 

A Yes. A fundamental premise of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is that whatever advances the Communist cause 
is moral. 


Why Communists Go to Court 

Q Is part of their technique to take accusations to 
court, or before some tribunal—would they intimi- 
date that way? 

A There have been instances where they have been 
quick to file libel suits. 

Q That would be for the purpose of throwing their 
accusers off the track? 

A Partially, and to discourage others from making 
similar charges. 

Q In the various cases you have investigated, have 
you had many instances in which Communists had 
previously lied under oath before the full facts and 
the truth was developed? 

A Yes. There have been several instances of that 
type. 

Q Have you any reason to believe that those who 
lie under oath do so as a result of their loyalty to the 
party, which commands them to do it, or would you 
say they are just congenital liars? 

A I would say it’s a dedication to the principle of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Q In other words, the end justifies the means? 

A That’s right. 

Q Are you always able to prove that they are 
lying? 

A Not always. To prove that they are engaging in 
falsehood it is necessary to have legal evidence. Some- 
times this proof is most difficult to obtain. 

Q Do you have many Communists who are under 
suspicion, whom you are actually watching through 
your operatives from day to day? Are you watching 
a lot of people? 

A We have a relatively small force when you take 
into consideration that there is approximately one 
special agent to every 29,000 inhabitants in this coun- 
try. With some 43,217 members of the Communist 
Party, and only 5,200 agents—it’s a physical impossi- 
bility to keep all of them under surveillance. 


Local Authorities Help 

Q What co-operation do you get from local au- 
thorities? 

A We have excellent co-operation from the local 
authorities. Our policy is to devote our energies and 
man power on a selective basis, and watch care- 
fully those who we feel are potentially the most dan- 


gerous, and who are engaged in definite subversiy. 
activity. 

Q Don’t we often hear the statement made that yw 
are developing a “police state?” What is your answer 
to that? 

A So far as the FBI is concerned, the best answer js 
to look at the record. As a matter of policy the FBI 
does not undertake any activity unless it is pursuant 
to congressional directive or executive directive. The 
FBI must constantly justify its procedures and poli- 
cies to the Department of Justice, to the Attorney Gen. 
eral and his assistants, to the Budget Bureau, and, on 
an annual basis, it must go before the appropriation 
committees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

Q Could there be abuses by individual agents with. 
out your detecting them? 

A The FBI is a human agency and it can make mis- 
takes, but when these occur you can be certain that 
we will hear about them and in such instances we al- 
ways make a full inquiry into the facts. Our work js 
constantly under the scrutiny of the courts and other 
authorities, and we could not long survive if there 
were abuses. 

Q In other words, the safeguard of this country is 
the fact that when you have had somebody confined 
he is entitled to a fair trial and special counsel? 


A And the FBI does not arrest anybody on its own § 


initiative. Arrests are made only after the facts have 
been presented to the appropriate prosecuting authori- 


- ties, who evaluate the evidence and arrive at a deci- 


sion as to whether or not prosecutive action should 
take place. 


‘Thought Control’ Denied 
Q What would you say to the charge often made 
that we are engaging in the practice of “thought con- 


trol’ with our constant watching of the activities of } 


Communists? 

A The FBI is concerned not with what Communists 
think but with what they do—their actions, just as in 
every other field of its investigative activity. There is 
no scintilla of evidence to substantiate the charge 
that the FBI is engaged in “thought control” activities. 

Q What about disapproving speakers? 

A The FBI does not approve or disapprove of 
speakers. That is not our concern. 

Q It doesn’t have a record on them for which some- 
one can write in to you? 

A No, sir. The files of the FBI are confidential, and 
the contents cannot be used for that purpose. 

Q Does the FBI gather data on important persons 
or Government officials? 

A There is no basis in fact for that. 

We do not investigate anyone unless there is an 
allegation which, if true, comes within a congressional 
or executive directive assigned to the FBI. 

Q What would you say to the statement which is 
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,. + Communist Party is subservient to Soviet foreign policy’ 


often made that, after all, the Communist Party isn't 
really different from the Republican Party or the 
Democratic Party? Isn't it argued that it is a political 
party, and as such shouldn’t have any more interfer- 
ence than any other political party would have? 

A The record provides the answer to your ques- 
tion. If the Communist Party had the same aims and 
objectives as the Republican or Democratic Party 
they would not be “going underground” nor would 
they seek to conceal their activities as they do. The 
concept that they are a political party is primarily 
derived from the Communists’ own propaganda which 
is designed to defend their activities. 

Q Have you ever seen any record of the Commu- 
nist Party filing publicly the sources of its funds, as 
the Republican and Democratic parties do? 

A No. There is no question about that. 

Q Don’t the people who furnish money to the Com- 
munists try to hide that? 

A Definitely. 

Q Is that possibly due to public opprobrium, or is 
it because they get themselves into trouble—what is 
the reason for hiding their finances? 

A I think there are two basic reasons: one, they 
want no evidence of their link with the Communist 
Party and, two, they are fearful of the repercussions 
of public opinion. 


Power From President and Congress 

Q What is the FBI’s authority to keep track of the 
Communists? 

A The President of the United States has, by di- 
rective, placed the responsibility upon the FBI of re- 
ceiving all information on subversive activities, and, 
likewise, to co-ordinate all investigation of espionage, 
sabotage and other related matters. Then, too, the 
Smith Act passed by Congress in 1940 makes it a 
crime to advocate the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence. The eleven 
Communist leaders were convicted of violating this 
Act. Also the Internal Security Act of 1950 places 
certain responsibilities upon us. That statute also 
provides that individuals fitting into a certain category 
in time of war would be subject to detention. 

Q Would you say, then, that if the Communist 
Party operated as the Republican or Democratic 
Party and confined itself to a mere discussion of some 
different economic system than we have, you wouldn't 
be spending your time worrying about it? 

A But the Communist Party would never do that 
because the Communist Party is a way of life, and 
their ultimate objective is to destroy our way of life by 
violence rather than by constitutional means. 

Q If that’s the case, would you say that it is the 
link between the Communist Party and this plot to 
overthrow our Government that differentiates them 
from the usual political party? 

A That is one factor. In addition, the Communist 


Party, as evidenced by the record, is subservient to 
Soviet foreign policy. It has no regard for our tradi- 
tions, no respect for our institutions. It would replace 
all religion with a Marxist-Leninist philosophy that 
does not recognize the existence of God; it seeks to in- 
filtrate and corrupt our educational system. In short, 
there is no basis for comparing the American Commu- 
nist Party with an American political party. As Jus- 
tice [Learned] Hand said, in effect, in upholding the 
conviction of the eleven Communist leaders, you don’t 
have to wait until the country is overthrown before 
you take action against the person you know is trying 
to overthrow it. 


FBI Against ‘Hysteria’ 

Q Isn't it possible that by asking for the co-opera- 
tion of the citizens of the country in reporting sub- 
versive activities, some of these citizens may just be 
encouraged to circulate malicious gossip or idle 
rumor, and engage in “witch hunts’? Isn’t that a 
danger? 

A I think that citizens co-operating with the FBI 
provide the greatest barrier you could possibly have 
against “witch hunts” and hysteria; because, if the 
citizen has a suspicion, it is his duty to turn it over to 
the FBI and from that time on do nothing unless he 
receives a request. 

Q We really have quite a number of investigative 
agencies in various Government departments, haven't 
we? 

A That’s correct. 

Q It can’t be said that we have one single agency 
which has complete investigative control? 

A That’s correct. Each of the investigative agencies 
is a specialist in its own field. 

Q Do you hold that is a good thing or that they 
ought to be concentrated in one place? 

A I think it is a healthy situation as each federal 
agency has its special field of operations. An investiga- 
tive agency functions best when it is highly mobile 
and tightly administered. 


Protection in Jury Trial 

Q All investigative agencies—when they make an 
arrest—have to come to a court and prove their case 
before a judge or jury and the defendant has the right 
of counsel no matter how poor he is, hasn’t he? 

A That is the American way. 

Q So the greatest check against a “Gestapo” in 
America is our free system of court procedure? 

A A “Gestapo” under the American system would 
be an impossibility. In addition to the protection of 
our courts and Congress we have a free press, which 
would quickly spot injustices or any excesses on the 
part of any Government agency. 

Q Does the Communist system offer any such bene- 
fits or protection? 

A None whatever. 
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Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 
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PRODUCTION MIRACLE AT WORK 


Weapons Pour Out Alongside Civilian Good; 


As the defense boom gathers 
speed— 

Detroit: Bustling with war or- 
ders, getting set for more. 

Chicago: Production is moving 
ahead in many lines; Radio-TV 
industry is still waiting for the 
defense boom to hit. 

New York: Big plants are 
tooled up, set to go. Civilian 
shortages are not as menacing 
as once was indicated. 

Here are spot reports on arms 
production around the United 
States. 


DETROIT 


War production in the automobile 
industry, the nation’s biggest industry, 
already is moving into high gear. 

Many of the automobile makers’ mili- 
tary products—aircraft engines, bomb- 
sights, navigation instruments and _ pro- 
pellers, Diesel engines for ships—never 
really went out of production after World 
War II. War in Korea just meant a speed- 
up for many plants already tooled up 
and producing. 
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MILITARY TRUCKS 


» +. an easy conversion job 
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The volume of war goods already 
turned out is considerable. The Allison 
division of General Motors, for exam- 
ple, has made 10,000 jet engines since 
1945. More than a third of the 3 billion 
dollars of General Motors defense or- 
ders and programs is in this ready-to-go 
class. 

Many other war machines, too, re- 
quired little change-over from civilian 
designs. Already plants are pouring out 
thousands of military trucks, staff cars, 
jeeps and other military vehicles. There’s 
no waiting for these. 

Much of this production is in the De- 
troit area. Even more is in auto plants 
in Cleveland, Dayton, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee and elsewhere. Later, some of 
it is to seep out to Kansas City, Newark 
and New Orleans. 

A vastly bigger flow of arms is in the 
make-ready stage. As an example, car 
makers are building and converting 
plants for most of the promised capacity 
of 35,000 tanks a year. Cadillac, at 
Cleveland, has made pilot models of its 
light tank. It plans assembly-line opera- 
tions by August, and full production in 
October on a _half-billion-dollar order. 
That means 16,000 employes, on three 
shifts, turning out thousands of tanks a 
month. 

Later, mostly during 1952, will come 
medium tanks from Chrysler, Ford and 


Fisher Body, as well as giant tanks- 
heaviest and most powerful ever made 
for U.S. forces—from a new Chrysle 
arsenal. 

Output of aircraft engines, the othe 
big defense job given largely to the auto. 
mobile industry, is set for prodigious 
growth from now until well into 1959, 
Allison has started making a new turbo. 
jet, the most powerful known. Chevrole 
also will make this turbojet at its plant in 
the Buffalo area. 

Chrysler and Buick are to make other 
jet engines. And Ford, with a mammoth 
565-million-dollar order, is readying a 
huge Chicago plant to turn out 28-cylin. 
der engines for big bombers and cargo 
planes. Many other firms soon will be 
starting or increasing their output of en. 
gines and engine parts. 

Groundwork apparently is well laid 
to build a yearly capacity for 216,000 
jet engines and a great number of other 
engines for propeller-driven _ planes. 
That’s the national goal. 

In the make-ready stage, too, are a 
host of other goods for war-shells, sub- 
marine-indicator nets, searchlight reflec- 
tors, fire-control instruments. 

Despite all this, Detroit expects to go 
on making automobiles at a tremendous 
rate, during 1951 at least. Total output 
in the first half of 1951 may show a drop 
of no more than 10 per cent from the 
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JET ENGINES 


. .. set for a spurt in output 
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Establishes Large Wheel-Making Plant 


mn Pennsylvania 


The Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company already is turning 
out a million wheels a month in its big new plant near 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. By expanding close to its 
steel source, Kelsey-Hayes has reduced its shipping 
problems and lowered its production costs substantially. 


PERRY WILLIAMS, Executive Vice President of 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company said: *“The location 
of one of our major plants in the Pittsburgh area is 
beneficial to our operations. The deliveries of steel 
used in our operations and also the return of scrap 
to the mills both can be accelerated because steel 
plants are nearby. In addition, from this loca- 


tion, our production can be shipped very quickly 
to the eastern assembly plants of the automo- 


tive industry.” 


Similar success stories are being repeated all across 
Pennsylvania as important industries build new plants 
or expand their present facilities in this profitably- 
located area. Pennsylvania’s many advantages would 
doubtless mean a more profitable operation for your 
company, too. You can get information on markets, raw 
material sources, plant sites, transportation facilities, 
labor, and taxes by writing to: Pennsylvania Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


4 
COMMONWEALTH OF l DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
I } I i ! ) HARRISBURG, PA. 


John S. Fine, Governor . . . . Andrew J. Sordoni, Secretary of Commerce 
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Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 


problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 


or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 





Resives Lif 
Aoewane: Hogan! 






tection can help you to solve this contingency. 






Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 





our brochure “‘Planning a Sound Business Life 





Insurance Program For Your Company.’’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











Effective April 6 
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The only all-sleeper flights 
overnight to 


LONDON and PARIS 


non-stop from New York 
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first half of 1950. Car makers count on 
bringing out new models about as Usual 
for 1952, with many changes. 


CHICAGO 


War production in Chicago and ney. 
by Midwestern cities already takes jn a 
wide variety of goods—radar and com. 
munications equipment, aircraft and 
automotive parts, ball and roller bear. 
ings, and gas, oil and water cans fo 
troops in the field. That just scratches 
the list. 

Machine-tool centers such as Rock. 
ford, Ill., are turning out machines to 
mass-produce arms later on. A_ bottle. 
neck seems to be developing in these. 

Other supporting programs are going 
into high gear, including freight-car and 
locomotive building, and marine Diesel- 
engine output. In lines such as. these. 
the problem seems to be to keep up with 
demand. In some others, complications 
are developing. 

Most makers of television and radio 
sets, for example, find their defense 
orders coming in slowly and in driblets. 
They report little pressure for quick 
production of radar and sonar equip- 
ment, radiotelephones and the like. So 
they still cultivate civilian business, hunt 
materials the world over and hold their 
TV output at very high levels. 

Now, they find, they have flooded the 
market with more TV sets than the 
market will take at today’s prices. Re- 
tailers, and some manufacturers, are 
trimming prices. Set makers, though, 
expect to cut back in April, May and 
June, especially in expensive models. 

Appliance industry, waiting for sub- 
contracts, also could run into overpro- 
duction, but it’s not expected. So far, 
there’s not much defense work. Scare 
buying is petering out. Production holds 
high, and stocks of refrigerators, ranges 
and some other major appliances are 
very big. But producers look for a 20 per 
cent cutback in the second quarter. And 
an expected 30 per cent cut after mid- 
year, from the levels of the same 1950 
period, should ease things. 

Many manufacturers—like the thovu- 
sands of small producers of lamps here- 
are on a spot. They can’t get materials 
for their civilian output. And they have 
no tools to handle subcontracts even if 
they could get defense orders. 

On the whole, business in this region 
is taking another look at things and do- 
ing some replanning. There is the sus- 
picion that Washington is not in such a 
big hurry as it was. Concern over con- 
trols has diminished. 

Feeling among some informed execu- 
tives is that big defense orders already 
placed may be cut back. Idea is that, if 
the world situation gets no worse, the 
armed forces will not need all the 
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civilian 
threaten for some of these. 


and in New 
heavily on defense orders. Producers 
fear they have priced themselves out of 
the woolen-textiles market, are hoping 
military demand will bail them out. A 
price raise of 10 or 15 per cent for civilian 
woolen goods is expected this autumn. 
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equipment they are ordering. Plants, 
though, would be built or converted as 
scheduled, to keep capacity ready. That 
line of thinking apparently has not been 


rmed in Washington. 


MILWAUKEE 


Defense work is showing up increas- 
ingly in the machine and castings indus- 
tries of Milwaukee, Electrical machinery, 
construction machinery, tractors and ma- 
chine tools dominate. But bombsights 
and other strictly military goods also are 


confi 


being produced. Later, such things as 


plane superchargers will be added. 
Right now there are plenty of defense 


contracts for such products as clothing 
and gloves. But there are not enough 
subcontracts to go around for the parts 
makers and small machine shops whose 


output is falling. Shutdowns 


Actually, area employment still is 


growing. But the rise seems to be ac- 
counted for by glovemakers and other 
manufacturers who are hiring women, 
while metalworking plants lay off men. 


NEW YORK 


Big producers of military goods in this 


area—and some of the country’s biggest 
are here—are pretty well converted to 
armament jobs. Sperry, Grumman, Fair- 
child, Arma, 
added thousands of workers and recalled 
experienced executives. Smaller shops, 
though, are not entirely ready. 


Lewyt and others have 


Great bulk of the area’s orders is for 


miscellaneous metal products, materials 
for aircraft and ordnance. The nearly 
5,000 machine and metalworking shops 
are only starting to get subcontracts. 


Shortages, anticipated for this period, 


now look months away. Manufacturers 
are advising their 
scarcities will be minor in 1951. 


retail outlets that 


Television-radio industry is an ex- 


ample. Military equipment made in the 
last war is obsolete, and new devices 
still are being developed. Few major 
contracts have been let for radar screens, 
homing devices, navigation aids or other 
electronic equipment for defense. So 
plants go on producing for civilians. 


The industry made more than 7.4 mil- 


lion television sets in 1950 and thought 
it would be lucky to make 3.5 million in 
1951. Now, with other materials replac- 
ing scarce items, the industry is estimat- 
ing 5.5 million sets in 1951. Ample spare 
parts are promised for servicing. 


Textile and apparel industries—here 
England—are counting 
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MICHIGAN FARMERS KNOW HOW TO MAKE IT PAY! 


Think it’s a chicken embryo? or a 
stone? 

Michigan farmers would spot it 
instantly as a bean many times en- 
larged. They know it because it’s one 
of the many important crops that give 
them such strong, steady income. 

With crop variety, Michigan farm- 
ers are not dependent on the price 
behavior of one crop or two. Condi- 
tions are just right and markets are 
just fine for lots of crops—like dry 
edible beans that brought more than 
$33,000,000 income in 1949. And 
Michigan is first in cherries, 2nd in 
peaches, 4th in buckwheat and all 
vegetable sales. Mention any crop— 
and chances are Michigan is high on 





East Lansing 


the list for it. 


You can be sure this “variety” farm- 
ing calls for special farm knowledge. 
And they get it from the one farm 
paper that specializes in their farm- 
ing interests—MICHIGAN FARMER. 
It’s so important that 4 out of every 
5 farm families in Michigan read it. 


Mighty few other upper-third farm 
income states give you such a steady 
selling opportunity. Two that do are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania served by 
THE OHIO FARMER and PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. 


To get the complete: story, write 
B1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 





THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
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eT at-bat Enjoys 


for all the family 


7 Amagniietat 


tilrvision - adio = phonograph 


Better sight...better sound...better buy 











“1 CAN ALWAYS 
COUNT ON STAYING 
AT THE : ) 


— 


“There’s always a variety of cheery rooms 
or suites available at New York’s famous 
Biltmore. Why should I take less, when 
I can enjoy its extra comforts and ser- 
vices at moderate Biltmore rates!” 


Write today for folder M 
The 
BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 

Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President General Manager 
Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Only one block from the Airlines Terminal 
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New Union Contracts 
Threaten Wage Ceiling 


Wage agreements now being 
signed often exceed limit fixed 
by Government. Little attention 
is paid to “freeze” rules. 

Employers, in some cases, join 
with unions in opposing 10 per 
cent ceiling. Search is on for 
ways to by-pass the formula. 

Shipyards, for example, have 
offered workers more than for- 
mula allows. So have meat pack- 
ers, textile mills and others. 


A showdown is near on whether 
Government wage rules mean what 
they say. Big industries and big 
unions are writing contracts that are 
well above the ceiling. Stabilizers 
soon will have to decide whether to 
approve these contracts, and thus ease 
their rules, or reject them and bring 
on a threat of strikes. 

What is happening shows up in a 
number of new contracts awaiting Gov- 
ernment approval, or disapproval. 

In shipbuilding, unions and employ- 
ers have agreed to wage increases of 
15% per cent. This is more than half 
again as much as the so-called 10 per 
cent formula permits. Under the formula, 
wages of groups of workers are allowed 


to rise 10 per cent above Jan. 15, 1950 
on the average. The increase cannot go 
into effect until the Government ap. 
proves the extra 5% per cent. 

Meat packing companies have agreed 
to increases of 11 cents an hour, subjeg 
to Government approval. But if the 1) 
per cent formula is applied, only 8 cents 
of the 11 cents granted can be allowed 

Railroads stuck to the formula jy 
agreeing to raise nonoperating employes 
an average of 12% cents an hour, but 
they must have Government approval for 
another provision of their contract that 
provides for further increases if the cost 
of living goes up. 

Cotton-textile mills have agreed to 
raise wages 10 cents an hour and to 
grant cost-of-living increases. The 10- 
cent increase goes well beyond the 10 
per cent ceiling, and the cost-of-living 
provision also will require special ap- 
proval since it was granted after the 
wage freeze was put on. 

Woolen mills also have promised 
raises that are above the ceiling. In 
creases given last year come close to 10 
per cent. A new increase of 12 cents 
an hour is pending, subject to official ap- 
proval. Here again the contract will in- 
clude a cost-of-living clause, if permitted. 

To win official approval for these and 
other raises, AFL President William 
Green and CIO President Philip Murray 
have been demanding reorganization of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
hope to get a more liberal wage formula 


W"''!AM GREEN AND PHILIP MURRAY 
Would a larger WSB be friendlier? 
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Workers’ Pay Varies Widely 
As Stabilization Begins 


In setting out to stabilize wages, Gov- 
ernment officials are finding a wide spread 
in hourly wage rates paid to workers. A 
plasterer, for example, averages about 
21, times as much pay an hour as a clerk 
in a retail store. Straight-time hourly 
earnings of workers in a group of leading 
industries and trades are shown to average 





























as follows: 
}, 1950 Plastering $2.88 Steel mills $1.81 
‘ Electrical con- Railroads 1.70 
ANot go tracting 2.66 | Farm machinery ‘1.65 
nt ap Plumbing 2.65 Shipbuilding 1.64 
a _ oa a machinery a 
of inin . . 
agreed ta yew 2.00 Paper mills 1.48 
Subject Oil refining 1.98 Meat packing 1.45 
the 10 Tiremoking 1.89 Woolen mills 1.42 
3 cents Printing, publishing 1.87 Cotton mills 1.24 
llowed, Auto manufacturing 1.86 Retail trade 1.17 
ula in These figures include recent raises for 
1ployes auto and rail workers but exclude pending 
Ir, but increases in other industries that are being 
val for held up for official approval. 
ct that 
" 
“a out of a larger board. Strikes are threat- 
eed to ened to back up the union demands. 
ind to Not all unions, however, are insisting 
1e 10 upon settlements that go beyond the 10 
the 10 per cent limit originally fixed. 
-living Raises of 10 per cent, or less, are 
al ap. being accepted by various labor groups 
or the in accordance with the official formula. 
In some cases, the unions are willing to 
ymised settle for relatively small increases now, 
+ In because they won increases during 1950. 
to 10 They accept the formula as a guide. It 
cents was designed to let some unions that 
al ap- lagged behind the 1950 pattern catch up 
ill in- to the steel and coal raises. These unions, 
vitted. in catching up now, are taking the bal- 
e and ance of the 10 per cent due them. 
illiam In other cases, unions are getting their 





‘urray first pay raises since January, 1950. An 






on of J example is the AFL Millinery Workers 
They Union, which just settled with the East- 
rmula em Women’s Headwear Association for 





an increase of $5 a week. These workers 
got their last raise in January, 1949, for 
a similar amount. 

Employers in some instances are giving 
voluntary raises up to the total allowed 
under the 10 per cent rule. One of these 
is the Texas Co., which just announced 
that it will raise pay of 31,000 employes 
to bring their rates to 10 per cent above 
January, 1950. This amounts to a 4 
per cent increase now, as the company 
gave 6 per cent last autumn. 

Wage reopenings are being prom- 
ised by a few companies, as a com- 
promise. Instead of agreeing to some- 
thing above the ceiling limit, these firms 
are putting clauses in their agreements 
allowing the unions to file new wage 
demands if and when the Government 
revises its wage formula. 

A contract of this kind was signed by 
the Celanese Corp. of America and 
United Mine Workers’ construction divi- 
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Small wonderthe Employers Mutuals claim 
man in your locality is a popular fellow 
with our policyholders and their employ- 
ees! For he is a sincere man of under- 
standing, experience and character... 
company-trained to /nvestigate claims 
promptly and thoroughly, 
authorized to settle them 
speedily and equitably..... 


The employee with a claim 
gets top ‘‘Performance in 
Action” from this Employ- 
ers Mutuals ‘‘team’’ member 
...a choice of doctors, with 
medical specialists wherever indicated 
... On-time arrival of compensation checks 
... humane treatment always! The em- 
ployer appreciates having claims handled 
by an insurance company that’s ‘‘fast on 
its feet’... that handles claims in a man- 
ner that retains employee good will, builds 
organization morale, wins confidence in 
the employer’s judgment. 


Ss) Me, 
my FupLove RS aie 


UTUALS ) 
of WAUSAU 


















The Employers Mutuals 


claim man’s action is fair, fast, friendly! 


Working in cooperation with the other 
members of the ‘‘team’”’ assigned to your 
account, the Employers Mutuals claim 
man specializes in giving you—and those 
working with you—the kind of insurance 
service you, as an owner-policyholder, 
rightly expect from this suc- 
cessful, seasoned insurance 
organization. 

. _ e 
Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen's Compensation— 
Public Liability— Automobile 
—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds and other casualty insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine— 
and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 

ee 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
7 ee 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis. + Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


of WAUSAU 
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SHOPPING | 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘“Time-Tight’’ 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Ca, | dl 





as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“Time-Tight’”’ Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 


Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 





LERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








. It pays to 


do business int 
New York State 


An inventory of machine tools 
has just been completed. Re- 
activating the program which 
proved so valuable during 
World War II, the Empire 
State recently compiled up-to- 
date facts on all metal-work- 
ing plants looking for defense 
subcontracts. At present, data 
on over 2,000 of them—type 
of work done, equipment, num- 
ber of employees, plant size, 
etc.—is on file in Albany. A 
list of available factory build- 
ings is also at your disposal. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor or plant 
you need, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 188, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Labor Week 
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sion. Another agreement along this ling 
was negotiated by 18 Rhode Island te. 
tile mills and an independent union, 
A new formula, or new exceptions 
to the 10 per cent rule, seems likely be. 
fore the dispute is cleared up. Unions 
probably will win approval of part, if no; 
all, of the pending wage agreements, 
Inequities in wage rates will be og. 
rected. if the policy announced by Eric 
Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, is write 
into the regulations. Johnston requested 


. that the Wage Stabilization Board draft 


a rule providing for the adjustment of 
“hardships and inequities.” Resignatioy 
of the labor members of the WSB pre. 
vented action on this request, but the 
policy was made clear. The proposed ruk 
would allow officials to grant special per. 
mission for increases above the 10 pe 
cent limit, where a union could prove its 
rates are out of line with comparabk 
industries, for example. 

Fringe benefits also are to be allowed 
to exceed the 10 per cent limit, in case 
of health, welfare and pension plans, un. 
der another Johnston proposal. This will 
enable some unions to switch demands 
from cash to welfare benefits. 

Cost-of-living raises are likely to be 
approved beyond the June 30 deadline, 
Also, prefreeze contracts containing prom- 
ises of annual pay raises probably wil 
operate at least for this year. Odds seem 
to favor approval, also, for new cost-of- 
living clauses, within limits. 











Fi 


: 
-Harris & Ewing 


MARY T. NORTON 


Efforts to get more women into de- 
fense jobs will be directed by Mrs. 
Norton, former Democratic Repre- 
sentative from New Jersey. She has 
been named as a special consultant 
to the Labor Department. 
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A ‘Weaker WLB‘ 
May Be Next 


What to do about labor disputes in a 
period of controlled wages is one of the 
problems of the Government's stabiliz- 
ers. Out of the pulling and hauling be- 
tween unions and employers now going 
on in Washington there probably will 
come a board with power to settle differ- 
nces when collective bargaining fails. 
The new board, more than likely, will 
be modeled somewhat after the War La- 
bor Board of World War II. But it also 
may have less power. The WLB had 
authority to fix the terms of contracts 
between employers and unions, when 
thev could not agree. Its power extended 
to all types of issues beside wages. 

Employers are opposed to that sort of 
board for the present emergency. They 
object to giving a disputes board the au- 
thority to order the “union shop” or set- 
tle other nonwage issues. Under a “union 
shop,” all employes, soon after hiring, 
must join the union and continue to pay 
dues in order to keep their jobs. 

Unions, on the other hand, want a 
board along the lines of the WLB, with 
labor's representation equal to that of the 
public and of industry. Union leaders 
believe all labor-dispute issues should 
be brought before the board. 

The Administration sought at the start 
to compromise these two positions. It 
was proposed that the board get power 
over all issues, including nonwage dis- 
putes, but that the number of cases going 
to the board be limited. If an employer 
and union agreed to refer their dispute 
to the board, the board would have au- 
thority to take it. If one side objected, 
the President could step in. If a dispute 
were serious enough to threaten the de- 
fense effort, the President could certify 
it to the board. 

A compromise along those lines seems 
indicated. 

Industry has contended that. strike 
threats at present are not serious enough 
to require remedies as drastic as a board 
with power to write contracts. Employer 
spokesmen would refer disputes over 
wage rules to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. In a strike on a nonwage issue, 
with the defense effort jeopardized, in- 
dustry would invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Act permits 80-day injunctions 
against strikes endangering the nation’s 
safety. 

The union position is that nonwage 
issues cannot be separated from wage 
questions, that one board must settle 
them both. Labor wants the board to 
handle any disputes that become dead- 
locked at the bargaining table. 
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THE BEST THEN... ..- THE BEST NOW 


Oly hele ti libel 


ELLOWS 


Access to the most varied and select stocks 
of whiskey in America assures the maintenance 
of our century-old policy of offering only the best 


of its kind at a moderate price. 


Our New York 
establishment today 4 





‘PARTNERS CHomceE 
"HISKEY~A BLEY 
S=.  ’ 
eke 


me? 
wba CY 
s 





30 - New Vor . >" 


wcwes 
*~ 
~ 


60% GRAIN 


[ 86.8 PROOF, “=i 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


A perfectly balanced blend—light and yet 
amply flavored—in the highest Bellows tradition, 


Importers & Wine Merchants 
ESTABLISHED 1830 + NEW YORK CITY 

















Would you believe 


‘this Kg the 
same man ! 


Grooming hair with Krem! makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 


< 


Here he foolishly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 
his hair look less 
than he has. An 
unattractive shiny, 
greasy-looking film 
shows through on 
his scalp. 






> 


Here he wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Kreml Hair Tonic 
to avoid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then don’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now’s the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Kreml keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky 
or plastered down. That’s why it’s also 

referred among men with full heads of 
hair who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff flakes—to give your scalp a delight- 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and scalp 
always feel so CLEAN. Change to Krem!! 


adicdile: Uelea lay to 


EML 
Spate fine 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN make an advance sale of 

goods for future delivery at ceiling 
prices that will be in effect at the time of 
delivery. This pricing system is author- 
ized by the Office of Price Stabilization, 
which will not require that prices on ad- 
vance sales be based upon ceilings ef- 
fective at the time a contract is signed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail merchant, 

wait until April 30 before filing a 
pricing chart with the local office of 
OPS. Postponement in. the deadline for 
drawing up charts is announced by the 
price-control agency in an amendment to 
its retail-margin regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a ranch operator, 

sometimes avoid paying a tax on the 
income from livestock that you give to 
your minor children even though the 
animals are kept on your ranch under 
your management. A circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that the children, and not 
the father, are taxable on such income 
where sheep given to them bore a sepa- 
rate brand and were listed in separate 
records. Purpose of the gift was to teach 
the children to handle the sheep. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get easier credit 

terms in financing the building of an 
apartment house or a dwelling for sev- 
eral families. The Federal Reserve Board 
sets up machinery under which builders 
of such structures can apply for relief 
from the real estate credit terms under 
Regulation X. Exemptions will be granted 
in hardship cases where builders or 
others made substantial commitments be- 
fore January 12 toward construction of 
or major additions to multi-family dwell- 
ings. Credit rules also are eased for some 
nonresidential building. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make some major altera- 

tions in the store space of a depart- 
ment store without getting permission 
from the National Production Authority. 
NPA amends its construction order to 
allow department stores to make altera- 
tions and improvements costing up to 25 
cents a square foot of occupied space 
within a 12-month period. Similar exemp- 
tions already have been made for con- 
struction of office buildings and hotels. 


MZ YOU CAN, as a packer of perish. 

able foods, obtain a priority 9, 
enough metal containers to take care of 
your food pack. This priority assistane 
is promised by NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Atom 

Energy Commission for permissign 
to use any of 29 patents and two paten 
applications being made available to the 
public. A list describing the patents ma 
be obtained from the U. S. Patent Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT get an old-age in. 
surance payment for the month of 
last September unless you have applied 
to the Social Security office in your are 
by March 31. This reminder is issued 
by the Federal Security Administrator to 
persons of 65 and over who became 
eligible for insurance benefits under te. 
laxed requirements that went into effect 
in September. Under the amendment, 
past wage credits for 18 months are suf. 
ficient to qualify for payments. Applica. 
tions for benefits for past months mus 
be made within a six-month period. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a packer or dis 

tributor of meats, pass on to you 
customers the increases in prices that 
you pay because of higher livestock 
prices. Handlers of meats are told by 
OPS that such markups are prohibited. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the ta 

affairs of a corporation that bought 
its own bonds at a discount, fail to treat 
the resulting profit in the same way fa 
income tax and excess-profits tax pur 
poses. The U.S. Tax Court rules that a 
company, after choosing to apply it 
bond profit to the reduction of the bas 
of its property for income tax purposes, 
may not treat the profit as part of its 
accumulated earnings and profits for ex 


cess-profits purposes. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship certain types o 

vegetable and fish oils to an) 
country except Canada without obtain 
ing an export license. This tightening 
export controls is announced by the 
Commerce Department. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons cf space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorL 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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We've Been Asked: 





ABOUT STUDENT-DRAFT CHANGES 


Are students, after this school year, 
to be deferred from draft to con- 
tinue education? 

Many are, under the plan prepared by 

Selective Service for presidential approv- 

al. The new deferment rules for draft- 

age students were agreed to in principle 
by many educators and by the House 

Armed Services Committee. 


Who then will get a chance at de- 
ferment? 

All of the better students will get a 
chance. A high-school senior, for ex- 
ample, will have an opportunity to take 
a test. If he passes with a grade of 70 or 
better, he can ask for deferment on that 
basis if accepted for college. 


What about college students? 

A freshman this year, if in the upper half 
scholastically of the male members of his 
class, can get deferment on that ground, 
under the plan. Or if he passes the apti- 
tude test with a mark of 70, he can be 
deferred. As a sophomore, a student can 
get postponement of service if in the 
upper two thirds of his class. That means 
two out of three sophomores have a 
chance. For juniors, it is the upper three 
fourths. Or sophomores and juniors, just 
as freshmen, can rate deferment by mak- 
ing 70 on a test. 


Where do seniors stand? 

Seniors, like other students, already have 
deferment until the end of the school 
year, if their work is satisfactory. After 
graduation, a senior may be deferred 
to continue his studies if he is accepted 
for graduate work leading to a degree 
and if he was graduated in the upper 
half of his senior class, or if he gets a 
score of 75 on the test. 


What about students in professional 
schools? 

The plan calls for deferment of students 

taking courses leading to degrees in 

medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 

osteopathy and optometry, provided that 

their work is satisfactory. 


Who will take the tests? 

All high-school seniors wanting this edu- 
cational deferment are required to take 
the aptitude tests. Also, any college 
student who is in doubt whether he is in 
the upper half or two thirds or three 
fourths, depending on his class, should 
take the test. In fact, Selective Service 
expects most college students seeking 
deferment under this program to apply 
for the tests, regardless of class stand- 
ing. 
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New Deferment Program 


@ Many students are to get defer- 
ment from draft under new plan. 


@ Scholastic standing and aptitude 
will be basis for postponement 
of military service. 


@ Less qualified students face early 
call for induction. 











Who will give the tests? 

Tests are to be handled entirely by the 
Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, N. J. This organization will make up 
the questions, conduct the examinations, 
grade the papers and report to local draft 
boards on individual students. Selective 
Service has nothing to do with the tests; 
in fact, won’t even see the questions. The 
Testing Service already conducts a num- 
ber of examinations for Annapolis, West 
Point and for many colleges. 


Where will the tests be held? 

In more than 1,000 testing centers 
throughout the country. This Service al- 
ready has extensive machinery for hold- 
ing scholastic examinations. 


When will they be held? 
Tentative plans call for the first test to 
be held sometime in May. 


Are draft boards required to observe 
the rules and defer students auto- 
matically, even if running out of 
men? 

No. There will be nothing binding on 
the boards. But in most cases they are 
expected to comply with the rules. De- 
ferment, however, is not automatic. Each 
student must take the matter up with 
his board, presenting his grounds for 
deferment. 


What if a student is called for induc- 
tion, even though qualifying for 
deferment? 

He can go above the board and take his 

case to his State appeal board. He can 

take a later appeal to Washington if the 
ruling of the State board is split. 


Selective Service officials expect about 
700,000 full-time students to seek defer- 
ments under this plan, which is not open 
to part-time students. The majority of 
those applying are expected to get post- 
ponement of service. But to continue their 
deferments, students must keep up satis- 
factory work in school. Those who lag 
may be called for induction at any time. 





Courvoisier only 
—bears this 
registered phrase 
on every bottle. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


\ 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier . . . and 
down through history Courvoisier 
has been the choice of those who 
could command the finest. It is the 
traditionally correct cognac—un- 
changing in quality—matchless in ~ 
flavour and aroma. 


imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY 
_ New York, N.Y., Sole Distributors for the U.S. A. 
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PULLING A 16-FOOT HARROW with his multi-purpose, diesel oil-burning of beanland for planting. This would have taken over a week with horse-drawn 
tractor, William Gisler of Carmarillo, California prepares, in a single day, 40 acres 





equipment. On America’s farms today, 4 men do the work 14 used to do. 


Oil Puts Record 178 Million Horsepower 
To Work On U. S. Farms 


TANK TRUCK DRIVER brings fuels and lubricants 
right to the farm. Oilmen have constantly improved 
the quality of the petroleum products America uses. 
For example, 2 gallons of gasoline now do the work 3 
did in 1925—although gasoline today is priced about 
the same. 


LETTUCE FARMER blasts leaf worms with new in- 
secticides. Today the average farmer raises enough 
food to feed 15 people—against 9 in 1920. Also, with 
oil-powered machinery, he no longer has to use a large 
part of his land to feed work animals. 


The American farmer’s all-out 
food production drive this year is 
sparked by the world’s greatest power 
plant—178 million horsepower* in me- 
chanical energy—twice that of 1940. 

This enormous energy, powered by 


oil, is more than that used in all Amer- 
ica’s factories combined. It is the big 
with far fewer 


reason why the U. S., 
farm workers, now produces 40% more 
food than ten years ago. 

Meeting the farmer’s sharply in- 
creased needs for fuels and lubricants is 
just part of the oilman’s service to the 
farmer. Chemical magic, born of con- 
stant petroleum research, provides in- 
secticides, weed killers, fertilizers, tires 


and rust preventives to further boost 
the yield per acre. 

The oil industry’s contribution on 
the food front is typical of its service to 
the nation. 

In peace or war, America’s thou- 
sands of privately-managed oil compa- 
nies provide the public with the finest 
oil products in the world at the world’s 
lowest prices. 

This has come about because free 
men, competing vigorously over the 
years, have out-distanced the world in 
their race to out-distance each other. 
The benefits of this competition go to 
you and the nation. 


*Latest estimates of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Trend of American Business 









24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 












The period of skyrocketing prices gives some signs of coming to an end. 
Price plateau that Office of Price Stabilization has been dreaming about 
appears to be in sight. Price level has been relatively stable for five weeks. 
Some price rises probably lie ahead, but the weight of the evidence points 
to a gentle rise instead of continuing sharp rises that followed the Korean war. 
Recent price trends, in fact, give some grounds for hope that the spiral of 
inflation is being brought under control by a variety of factors. Some of those 
factors are more basic than the application of direct controls by the Government. 























Here are some basic forces underlying the price trend that need attention: 
Inventories are at record levels. Consumers, too, have bought heavily. 
Government stockpiling has stopped in some items, slowed in some others. 
Production in many consumer hard-goods lines remains near the boom peak. 
Shortages of these goods are not likely to be acute until late in 1951, if then. 
Supplies, in other words, appear to be relatively abundant at the moment so 
far as finished consumer goods are concerned. Housing starts also are relatively 
high, promising to provide a million new homes during this year. 

























Now look at what's happening and what is likely to happen to demand. 
Higher taxes on individuals are probable in late 1951. That will tend to 
limit the capacity of families to buy a larger volume of consumer goods. 
Credit controls on installment sales and real estate sales are putting a 
modest crimp in consumers’ ability to buy autos, expensive appliances and homes. 
Business loans by banks are to be curbed, either voluntarily or directly. 
Consumer buying also is less urgent. The buying spree seems to be over. 
Inventory buying by business firms is likely to slacken, and maybe reverse. 
The edge of demand, in short, appears to be getting slightly dulled. That 
will ease the recent strong upward pressures that have been put on prices. 





































Couple these influences with Government controls over prices and wages and 
you get a network of forces that are working against further inflation. They 
probably won't completely offset the effects of increased Government spending 
and rising personal incomes, but they will tend to hold down future price rises. 














Price outlook, with that background and with relatively effective controls, 
is for modest increases compared to the price rise of the last several months. 
Raw-material prices may average 5 per cent higher than January prices. 
Farm products’ probably will top off around 6 per cent higher than now. 
Metals and other industrial materials will be held down by price controls. 
Finished manufactured goods may go up 6 per cent from the January average. 
Cost of living may be held to a 3.7 rise from last January. That would put 
the cost-of-living index at 188 per cent of 1935-39, against 181.5 per-cent. 


































(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


These are rather hopeful prospects in the price picture. However, they 
assume that controls will be fairly effective, that Government financing will be 
so managed as to keep down the money supply, that factory costs won't soar. 


Control plans of the Government are beginning to take more definite shape. 

Basic materials--steel, copper, aluminum--are to be rationed by the Govern- 
ment by July 1. Specific allocations will go to defense plants and to essential 
industries, such as power companies, freight cars, oil pipe lines. 

Other users will get what is left over. Government will try to prevent a 
scramble for the "free supply" by limitation orders-on amounts that can be used. 

Chemical allocations also are in prospect. Rationing to industry probably 
will apply on sulphuric acid, naphthenic acid, chlorine, benzine and glycerine. 

National Production Authority hopes that rationing will solve most of the 
supply problems in scarce materials. Idea of controlling basic materials is 
that these controls will automatically regulate the use of other materials. 














Price controls also are moving forward at a moderately faster rate. 

Manufacturers' markups are soon to be controlled. Idea is to establish a 
pre-Korean margin as a base, then let manufacturers add on cost increases. 

Food distributors, both wholesale and retail, are soon to have a special 
price order. It will be a markup rule along the pattern for other retailers. 

Farm commodities, under another order, are to come under the general price 
ceiling when their prices reach the point where controls can be legally applied. 

A tighter control program also is being planned by Economic Stabilization 
Agency. ESA is said to want: (1) subsidies to hold down some prices, including 
foods; (2) tighter rent controls for another year; (3) broader licensing power 
over producers; (4) some changes in the farm parity formula. The prospect is 
that Congress won't approve it. Leading Congressmen already have said as much. 

















Farmers are not planning to produce as much of some crops as officials de- 
sire. That comes from the Agriculture Department's Crop Reporting Board. 

Feed grains--corn, barley, soybeans~-are not going to be planted as exten- 
Sively as the Department would like. Corn acreage, for example, is put at 85.7 
million acres, against a goal of 90 million acres set by the Department. 

Pressure to induce farmers to increase their acreage of feed crops is to be 
applied. Reasons why farmers hesitate to plant more are given as a fear of a 
labor shortage at harvest time and reluctance to take land out of grass. 

Meat supply may be limited if farmers don't increase acreages. It would 
mean less feed for beef cattle, hogs, dairy cattle and poultry. That would cut 
the consumer supply of beef and pork, chickens and turkeys, milk and eggs. 

It is too early to determine exactly how much actual planting will be done. 
Farmers frequently plant more than they say they intend to plant at this time. 
Meat production in 1951 is estimated by the Department to increase about 5 per 
cent over 1950. That would mean an increase of three pounds per capita. 

















Tax incentives to encourage industry to expand for defense are getting 
criticized in Congress. Under these plans, new plants can be written off for 
tax purposes in five years. Congressmen say defense officials are too liberal. 

Rapid write-offs are reported to have been approved for 2.7 billions in 
plant expansion, with 11.6 billions pending. An investigation is planned. 
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IT COSTS SO LITTLE... For example, at the 
Hertz station in Des Moines, lowa, 550 Seventh 
St., the weekday rate is $3.00 per 10 hours 
plus 7c per mile, including gas, oil and insur- 
ance. Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip is 
only $5.10, regardless of how many ride. Rates 
lower by the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A. B. C.... 
A. Go to a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's 
license and identify yourself. C. Step into the 
car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new 
Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid condi- 
tion and as private as your own. Rent day or 
night, for an hour, a day, a week, or as long 
as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ... To be sure of a car when 
you need it, make a reservation in advance by 
calling your local Hertz station. They will re- 
serve a car for use locally ...or at the Hertz 
station in your destination city. If you prefer 
—and you have the correct station name and 


shive’” ORIVES! 


> 


It’s the man with a determination to make every minute count, 
and count profitably, who’s known as 4 successful “man 
with drive.” Yet he conserves his energy and time, loves to relax, 
and seems always happy and carefree. Mighty often you'll find 
he drives a new car he’s rented from Hertz to make his business or 
selling calls. Read below a// the many advantages he gets from 


Hertz. You won’t wonder why thousands of businessmen say— 
“For time-saving convenience, rent a new car from Hertz.’ 


Hertz, world’s largest, offers finest service, 
finest cars, reliability! 


address—write, wire or phone your reserva- 
tion direct to your destination city. If there is 
no Hertz station in your home town, request 
your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail- 
Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad 
or airline reservation office or your travel 
agency. Insist on Hertz service. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you 
rent a car from any Hertz station. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self service is available in over 450 cities 
and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Cuba and Hawaii. For 
complete information call your local Hertz sta- 
tion listed under "H”, “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”, in 
the telephone book, or write Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Inc., Dept. 731, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


rs 
"ng You m mont TH so 


NOTE: To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate 
as part of the Hertz system. For 
Complete information write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 731, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS (A) Cy) 








30 CENTURIES AGO, 
EGYPTS ROYALTY WORE 
GARMENTS OF A 
SUPER-DURABLE FABRIC 
WOVEN FROM SILKEN 
FIBERS OF THE RAMIE PLANT. 
TODAY THIS LUSTROUS MATERIAL IS MAKING 
FASHION NEWS. THE FIBERS ARE EXTRACTED 
BY AN INTRICATE NEW HARVESTING MACHINE 
WHICH DOES THE WORK OF 800 HAND LABORERS 
TO ACHIEVE ITS HIGH PRECISION, THIS MACHINE 
USES SPRINGS AND CHAINS FROM B-W'S 
SPRING DIVISION AND B-W’S MORSE CHAIN 














4 my zs e te 
SPARE THE HORSES’ AND GET MORESPEED! 3 @| — 
ONLY PART OF AN AUTO ENGINES HORSEPOWER REACHES THE IN MAKING THE FAMOUS B-WNORGE AUTOMATIC WASHER, A UNIQUE GUN TURNS 
WHEELS. MUCH GOES To OVERCOME FRICTION... MORE THAN 20 SOLID METAL. INTO A SPRAY. THIS IS USED TO COAT THE SUPPORTS OF THE 
HORSEPOWER AT 50 MPH. THE B-W AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE CUTS MAIN TUB BEARING, PERMANENTLY PROTECTING THEM AGAINST CORROSION. 
THAT LOSS IN HALF. THIS TRANSMISSION UNIT, NOW USED ON SO JUST ONE MORE FEATURE OF THE DOUBLE-CAPACITY NORGE, THE WASHER 
MANY OF THE NEWEST CARS, IS MADE BY B-W’'S WARNER GEAR. WHICH SAVES AN HOUR ON AN AVERAGE FAMILY WASH AGAINST OTHER 
IT REDUCES ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30% AT SPEEDS ABOVE AUTOMATIC WASHERS. 
26 MPH...SPARES THE "HORSES"... HOARDS GAS. 


185 PRODUCTS — 
(W ALL ARE MADE BY &, ae 
































GIVING SHOES A NEW LAST... GEARING 
-POCKET-SIZE LOCOMOTIVES TO BOTH 
ROADS AND RAILS... HELPING TO TURN 

WEEDS INTO FABULOUS FABRIC / 


INSO MANY WAYS B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY* 


*FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER, EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH = 
B-WEQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE our- a eae 
_ STANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES, (=== pgp PULLS 185 YT IMES ITS 
~ al OWN WEIGHT / ts 4-cvunverR 
“LOCOMOTIVE HAS PULLED II RAIL CARS EASILY. EXTRA 
RUBBER-TIRED WHEELS, RAISED OR LOWERED IN 10 SECONDS, 
ENABLE THIS MIDGET TO TRAVEL ON TRACKS OR ROADS. AT WORK 
IT USES PART OF THE FREIGHT CAR’S WEIGHT TOGIVE IT 
EXTRA TRACTION. A RUGGED B-W ROCKFORD CLUTCH AND 
UNTIL 1785, B-W WARNER GEAR TRANSMISSION ARE 
BOTH SHOES OFA USED To DELIVER MAXIMUM POWER. 
PAIR WERE SHAPED EXACTLY 
ALIKE. CREATION OF “LEFT * AND 
“RIGHT" SHOES BROUGHT A TREMENDOUS 
ADVANCE IN COMFORT. TODAY'S GREAT 
ADVANCE I5 IN DURABILITY— A NEW 
SOLE THAT OUTWEARS LEATHER 
AS MUCH AS 10 TOI. MADE 
WITH “MARBON 8000 RESIN", 
DEVELOPED BY B-W'SMARBON, 
THESE AMAZING SOLES 
=~ REPEL WATER, WON'T SKID 
a \ OR MARK FLOORS. 


FLYING MORE THAN 670 MILES AN HOUR, 
THE F-86 SABRE HAS OFFICIALLY OUTSPEEDED 
ALL OTHER FIGHTERS. HEART OF THIS CHAMPION 
IS A SPECIAL LITTLE PUMP FROM B-W'S PESCO. 
DELIVERING UP To 16% GALLONS OF KEROSENE A 
MINUTE, IT KEEPS THE MIGHTY JET ENGINE 
oe POURING OUT POWER. AND AS NORMAL WEAR 
OCCURS, THIS PUMP ACTUALLY ADJUSTS 
ITSELF TO MAINTAIN PEAK 
PERFORMANCE. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ®* 


WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * 


INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ¢ 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








When you think 
of Pittsburgh” 





*it’s bigger 
than you think! 


Pittsburgh is one of the few great 
cities that has not annexed con- 
tiguous municipalities. That’s 
why its official census population 
—673,763—is misleading. The 
Pittsburgh metropolitan district 
population is 2,205,544 and that 
of the 100 mile trading area 
is 6,153,550. 

Yes, Pittsburgh is one of the 
nation’s great distribution cen- 
ters. And Peoples First National, 
with 18 offices all around the 
town, offers complete banking 
services in locations convenient 
to office, warehouse and manu- 
facturing operations. We welcome 
the opportunity of serving your 
Pittsburgh banking needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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Soviet Taxes Soak Poor: 





How They'd Work in U.S. 


Russia piles the tax load on 
the poor, not the rich. A giant- 
sized sales tax does i#. The work- 
ingman pays and pays. 

There’s a levy on everything 
he buys. It serves to finance the 
Government and to ration all 
consumer goods, by price. 

So the worker has to scrape to 
pay his tax on food and clothes. 
The favored few, the wealthy, 
get all the breaks from Stalin. 


The ordinary Russian worker, with 
an income that barely stretches to 
cover the cost of the necessities of 
life, is the fellow who bears the real 
brunt of high Soviet taxes. 

The wealthy Russian, and there still 
are a few of them, gets off with a rela- 
tively light tax burden. 

That, as disclosed by the latest figures 
to leak through the Iron Curtain, is 
what’s going on in a Communist Gov- 
ernment that was supposed to take spe- 
cial care of the common man. 

In Russia, there is not the steep pro- 
gression in income taxes that applies 
in the United States. By comparison, 
Russian income tax rates are high in 


the low brackets and are low in the high 
brackets. 

It’s the turnover tax, not the incom 
tax, that hurts the worker most. A Ry. 
sian has to pay a tax on just about even. 
thing he buys, even his food. Thus, a lit. 
tle man, who has to spend every ruble ke 


earns is placed at a particular disadvan. & 
tage. Rates are so high that the turnover 
tax becomes, by far, the biggest item in 


the family budget. The sales and exci 
taxes that Americans pay are mere pit 
tances by comparison. 

In capitalist U.S., where the Federal 
Government relies largely on progressive 


income taxes, it is deliberate policy tp & 


soak the rich. 

In Communist Russia, where heavy 
sales taxes are the big source of Govem. 
ment revenue, the tax system has the 
effect of soaking the poor. 

Russian taxes become a matter of 
particular interest to Americans in this 
period when Congress is trying to find 


ways of raising billions of dollars in® 


new tax revenue for the U.S. Govem- 
ment. 

Some details of the Russian system are 
supplied by a statement that Treasuny 
Secretary John W. Snyder laid before 
Congress. For purposes of the analysis 
that follows, the information provided 
by that statement has been pieced out 
by data from other sources, including a 
forthcoming book, “The Soviet Price 





~—Sovfoto 


THE PAY OF RUSSIAN WORKERS .. . 
. .. permits no luxury buying 
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system,” by N. Jasny, a member of the 
Stanford University research staff. 

The turnover tax in Russia produces 
about 60 per cent of the Government's 
total revenue. A look at the rates shows 
why that tax is such a bonanza to the 
Soviet Government. 

On vodka, the tax represents 84 per 
cent of the total retail price. In other 
S out of each 100 rubles that a 

6 







ords, 

cal spends for vodka, 84 rubles 

represents tax. ; Be 
he high On essential foods, the tax ranges 

from 42 to 73 per cent of the retail 
income price. On cigarettes, it is 81 per cent. 
A Ruf On cotton cloth, of the kind a Russian 
t every. woman would use to make a dress, it is 
s, ali 55 per cent of the wholesale price. 
uble he It must be remembered that these 
sadvan. fm taxes, in effect, are price markups. They 
urnover fe represent the Government s profit mar- 
item inf gin, since the Government owns and op- 
| excig erates the factory and the store. 


are pit: Also. it should be understood that the 
turnover tax is more than a mere source 
Tederal fi of revenue to the Government. It is the 


rressive fe Soviet device for regulating consumption. 
licy to Sugar, say, is scarce. All the Kremlin 
' needs to do is run up the tax on sugar, 

heaw @ and millions are priced out of the market. 
sover- Then, for the few who still can afford to 
as the buy sugar, there is plenty to go around. 

You can get some idea of what the 
ter of & price level would be like in this country 
in thi if turnover taxes were applied at the 
0 find same rates as in Russia. 
ars inf = A pound of veal, now retailing at 59 
overn- cents, would jump to $1.69. 

Beef, if it now sells for 95 cents a 
2m are pound, would go up to $3.07. 


easury Butter, now 77 cents, would rise to 
before $2.08 a pound. 

nalysis Sugar, at 10 cents a pound, would ad- 
vided § vance to 37 cents. 

d out A fifth of whisky, say, now sells in 
ling2 § the United States for $3, including the 
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THE PRICE OF FOOD... . 
. . is mostly tax 
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THE SHIPPER’S RAILROAD WITH 





a will to please and 


A A { a . > 
the ways of doing so 
Sat 


Shippers like a friendly railroad—one will- 
ing to solve special problems, offer sugges- 
tions, follow through efficiently. We of the 
Baltimore & Ohio not only offer this 
willingness, but also support it with prac- 
tical working features like these: 

SENTINEL SERVICE. A B&O “first”? that pro- 
vides siding-to-siding dependability on car- 
load freight. Through its Automatic Records 
feature, shippers and receivers are advised of 
both schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 
TIME-SAVER SERVICE. A streamline LCL serv- 
ice that offers dependable schedules, and saves 
¥3 or more shipping time. 

ROPER-HANDLING PROGRAM. An educational 
activity in freight claim prevention through * 
careful handling of shipments over the road, 
in the terminals and at freight houses. 


It pays to route via B&O. Ask our man! 











Baltimore & Ohio 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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‘Cut Sales Costs... 
‘Increase Profits... 
~~ Close More 

















































BUILDING CONTRACTS 





Dodge Reports are early news, issued 
daily, about construction jobs to be 
built...and about bidding and awards 
of contracts as these jobs progress. 
Available to cover your trading area, 
from a single county to 37 eastern 
states ...issued in a manner to con- 
fine information to just those jobs 
which offer selling opportunities to you. 


With Dodge Reports... 


where your 
when they 


@ You know who and 
prospects are and 
should be seen. 


@ Multiply your time and reduce your 
costs by saving yourself many use- 
less trips. 


Without Dodge Reports... 


@ You may never have a chance to bid 
many of your best opportunities. 


@ You would spend far more money 
looking for opportunities than you 
have to. 


@ You can’t keep informed on the 
changing factors and may lose out 
by not knowing whom to see and 


when to see them. 


A Dodge man will gladly show you 
how you can make the best use of 
Dodge Reports. Thousands of firms are 
using them profitably, year after year, 
and have been over the past 59 years. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW FOR DETAILS 


: Attach to Your Letterhead and Mail Today 
Without obligation, I would like to see 


some Dodge Reports on business within my 
area. I do business East of the Rockies. 





Name 


Firm 





Address 





DODGE REPORTS 
Construction News Division 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
USN-351 


56 
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federal excise tax. That price would jump 
to $13.13. 

Flour, now wholesaling at 6.5 cents a 
pound in New York, would rise to 24 
cents. Then, if the flour were made into 
fancy bread or rolls and offered for sale, 
the baker would have to collect another 
tax from the consumer. 

Cotton cloth that now sells for 24 cents 
a pound at wholesale would rise to 53 
cents. 

A pair of men’s shoes, now selling for 
$10 at retail, would be raised in price to 
$12.20. 

U.S. prices, of course, include profit 
margins all along the way to the con- 
sumer. In Russia, the tax represents the 
profit. That fact must be kept in mind in 
trying to apply Russian taxes to U.S. 
goods. 

Nevertheless, the figures above make it 
clear why the average Russian worker 
has to scrimp to keep his family fed and 
clothed. By comparison with his Ameri- 
can counterpart, his pay is extremely low. 
He is taxed at every turn on the small 
amount of money he does earn. Those 
taxes make his cost of living so high that 
he can’t expect to buy any more than the 
necessities. 

The income tax in Russia, relatively 
mild, produces only 7 to 8 per cent of 
Government revenue. The U.S. personal 
income tax alone raises 47 per cent. 

That’s true even though, in Russia, the 
masses of the people pay higher income 
tax rates than in U.S. 

The average industrial worker in this 
country, earning a little over $3,000 a 
year, pays 2.1 per cent of his salary 
for income tax. That assumes he has a 
wife and two children. The average 
Russian worker pays 6 per cent. 

At higher levels of income, the ad- 
vantage shifts to the Russian. 

The head of a Russian research or- 
ganization earns 96,000 rubles a year, 
out of which he pays an income tax of 
12.5 per cent. A comparable man in 
U.S., drawing a salary of $12,000 a 
year, would pay a tax just under 15 per 
cent. 

An American family man with a salary 
of $100,000 a year pays an income tax 
of around $45,000. If there is a man in 
Russia with a salary that high, his tax is 
the equivalent of only $13,000. 

There are extra taxes in Russia on non- 
salaried people such as artists, writers 
and farmers. In the case of a farmer, it is 
assumed that much of his real income is 
in the form of food. That’s why his cash 
income is taxed at higher rates. There 
are penalty taxes on unmarried people 
and childless couples. But there is no 
Russian who pays as much as 50 per cent 
of his earnings in income taxes. In U.S., 
the effective tax rate at the top is 87 per 
cent. 
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Forced saving, however, takes ap. 
other bite out of the Russian’s income 
Low-income people must invest 6 per 
cent of their pay in Government bonds 
High-income people have to invest 7 per 
cent. 

Actually, these bonds often turn out ty 
be more of a tax than an investment. The 
bonds cannot be cashed unless the owne 
can convince the Government that he has 
a compelling emergency. They bear no 
interest. In the past, the value of bonds 
has been almost wiped out by inflation 
and devaluation of the ruble. What the 
Russian people think of them is indicated 
by the fact that a profiteer recently was 
caught buying Government bonds at 6 
per cent of face value and selling them at 
10 per cent. 

Important point, in measuring the 
Soviet revenue system, is that the rate of 
forced saving is nearly as high for people 
in bottom brackets as for people in top 
brackets. 

In Russia, 75 per cent of Government 
securities are held by individuals, only 
25 per cent by banks and other groups, 
In U.S., individuals own 26 per cent of 
outstanding federal securities, and others, 
including the banking system, own 74 
per cent. 

Three revenue sources—the turnover 
tax, the income tax and forced purchases 
of bonds—account for about 72 per cent 
of Government receipts in Russia. 

Various taxes and charges produce the 
remainder. Each state-owned enterprise 
must pay taxes that rise as high as 10.7 
per cent of pay roll to cover the cost of 
social-insurance programs for its workers. 
That’s much higher than the U.S. pay- 
roll tax for social programs. Then, too, 
the Soviet Government collects income 
taxes from state-owned business enter- 
prises, from collective farms and from 
other co-operative groups. 

All told, Soviet taxes and other Gov- 
ernment charges represent nearly two 


thirds of the country’s national income. 


In U.S., federal, State and local taxes 
and charges amount to 25.7 per cent of 
national income. These figures are not 
strictly comparable, since the Soviet 
Government owns and operates the coun- 
try’s industry and transportation, which 
are financed out of tax money. 

Still, it is clear from the figures that, 
to the average taxpayer, the burden of 
Government in Russia dwarfs anything 
ever seen in this country. 

The striking thing is how the Soviet 
“workers’ Government” piles the tax load 
on the little fellow. Russia has the kind of 
tax system that, in U.S., would be at- 
tacked as “regressive’—that is, too hard 
on the man with a low income and too 
easy on the man with a high income. 
Communism still is a long way from solv- 
ing the worker's troubles. 
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>> The way now is being paved for an industrial giant in Western Europe..... 
Schuman Plan for setting up a steel-coal combine is over its first hurdle. 











































ee Treaty, drafted after nine months' haggling, seeks to unify the steel and 
coal industries of these six Western European countries: France, Western Ger- 

ng the many, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Italy. 

ee Idea is to pool production, expand markets, equalize prices, co-ordinate 

in top expansion and marketing, improve working conditions in these basic industries. 


A common steel and coal market, free of trade restrictions, is aimed at. 
All this won't happen tomorrow. Months will go by before all six govern- 





rnment 









































Ss, only 

groups, ments agree to the treaty. Many difficulties lie ahead. 

<2 Nearly two thirds of West Europe's steel and half its coal production are 

wn 74 lumped together in the Schuman Plan. This economic juggernaut (which doesn't 

_ include Britain) compares favorably with Russian strength in these industries. 

rchases 

er cent >» Schuman Plan fits in with the way things are going in Western Europe..... 

ceil North Atlantic Treaty looks toward dovetailing that area's defense effort. 

erprise European Payments Union, set up last summer, is a mutual clearinghouse for 

ee balancing out Western European trade debits and credits. 

orkens. Schuman Plan, however, is the first real attempt at industrial integration 

}. pay- across national boundaries. Other Schuman plans may be tried. As a matter of 

sal fact, the French now are promoting one for European agriculture. 

enter- 

1 from ?* You should have a rough idea of how the Schuman Plan will work..... 

- Cm Controls over steel and coal industries will be largely in the hands of 

y two several related organizations on which all six countries will be represented. 

al Main operating control will be centered in a "High Authority." This body 

ent of will see to it that tariffs, other trade barriers, subsidies, cartel practices 

re not are gradually eliminated by the member countries. Also, the High Authority will 

soul be able to set maximum and minimum prices, fix production targets, make levies 

which on members, borrow money to finance expansion, and so on. Ultimate enforcement 

» the of decisions, however, really lies with the individual governments involved. 

len of 

ything >> Under the Schuman Plan, costs and prices of steel and coal industries in 

Soviet these six countries must eventually be more or less equalized. 

x load Changes will be gradual, will extend over the first five years after the 

ee Plan becomes effective. That's when most of the grief will come, unless rearma- 

. hard ment upsets current thinking. 

id too For instance, some high-cost Belgian coal mines may have to be abandoned. 

oe And perhaps some French mines. Miners will have to be moved to other jobs. 
(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Italian steel and coal industries will have to lower costs, learn to stand 
on their own feet without being protected by import tariffs. 

State subsidies for French coal will have to be reduced. 

All these things will create lots of headaches, if they really happen. 








>> Idea of the Schuman Plan was born during a period when it appeared that 

coal and steel surpluses were ahead. Now both are short, as Europe rearms. 

This raises the question of whether Western Europe can afford to do without 
any steel or coal production, whether inefficient or not. 

Probably production will have to be increased, not weeded out. 

Allocation of coal and steel, now hecoming necessary, can be handled by the 
High Authority. Also, mutual rearming leads quite naturally to tearing down of 
trade barriers between allies. Thus, some people don't consider the Schuman 
Plan so much out of line with the present state of affairs in Europe. 








>> The U.S. has pushed hard for the Schuman Plan, proposed by the French. U.S. 
is for military and economic integration in Western Europe and favors breaking 
the power of the old cartels. Not all countries are enthusiastic about the Plan. 

The French see in it a way to control the Ruhr steel-coal complex, seat of 
Germany's military might. French also want to be sure of getting German coke. 

In Western Germany, feelings are mixed. Ruhr industrialists are reluctant 
Supporters. Their steel-coal cartels will suffer, although apparently many 
"captive" coal mines will not be divorced from their steel plants. But indus- 
trialists see the Schuman Plan as ending Allied control of Ruhr production. 

German labor unions, at first supporting the Plan, now are having second 
thoughts. The Socialists in Germany oppose the Schuman Plan as setting up a 
Supercartel. They also want to see German coal and steel nationalized. 

Britain dislikes the Plan, and has from the start. The British don't like 
the idea of getting entangled in international controls dominated by continental 
powers. The Labor Government is having trouble enough as it is with the nation- 
alized coal and steel industries. Also, Britain can hardly enter a marketing 
agreement that might discriminate against her colonies and dominions. But the 
French still hope that Britain can be lured into the Plan. 














>> The Russians, of course, are not happy to see the progress of the Schuman 
Plan. The more unity in Western Europe, the worse for Russia. 

Whole economic life of the Eastern European satellites was meshed in with 
Russian aims and production long before the Schuman Plan was thought of. 

"Mutual economic assistance" in the Russian sphere was formalized in the 
Molotov Plan, which took shape about two years ago. 

Controlling board of the Molotov Plan is purely Russian. There are no sat- 
ellite representatives. Moscow tells the satellites what must be produced, how 
much, when, and at what prices. Also, where things can be sold. 

Since Korea, the satellites have been told to maximize war production and 
minimize civilian production. Also, more and more of their production is shunted 
toward Russia, less is left for home consumption or for trading with the West. 

Central control in Moscow means that Czech machinery, Polish coal, Bulgar- 
ian tobacco can be distributed where they do the Soviet the most good. Only 
trouble is, this systematic bleeding is resented by the already anemic satel- 
lites. Thus, Russia's drastic marshaling of economic life may well backfire. 
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Retail stocks of goods are looking more 
top-heavy than ever as Easter trade 

falls short of expectations, but grow- 
ing orders for military goods are stim- 
ylating industrial activity. 

Soles at department stores dipped to 
987 on the indicator in the week ended 
March 17—the second week before 
Easter-compared with an average 
level of 362 in January and 326 in 
February. Despite higher retail prices 
and the earlier date of Easter this 
year, sales were only 11 per cent above 
a year ago. 

Retailers of other types have been do- 
ing better than department stores, 
though some of them, too, are feeling 
the change in public psychology since 
the buying rush of January. In Febru- 
ary, sales for all stores had fallen 3 
per cent below their January rate of 
nearly 160 billions per year. Declines 
amounted to 10 per cent for apparel 
and department stores, 5 for building 
materials and home furnishings. On 
the other hand, auto dealers, restau- 
rants and drug and food stores kept 
sales at about the January rate. 

Stocks of goods at department stores 
now look huge in relation to low pre- 
Easter sales. Inventories have not 
been so high in relation to sales since 
1942, when stores had loaded their 
shelves with goods that were later to 
become scarce. At the end of January 
of this year, stocks of television sets 
were 3.3 times a year ago. Appliance 
stocks were up 87 per cent. 

New cars held by dealers or en route to 
them from factories had climbed to 
421,000 on March 1 from 407,000 on 
January 1. Car stocks, however, are 11 
per cent below a year ago and are 
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equal to little more than three weeks’ 
production. 

Auto plants are keeping output on a 
high plateau. So far this year, they 
have turned out 19 per cent more cars 
and trucks than a year ago. 

Steel mills, operating at full blast, pro- 
duced 13 per cent more in January 
and February than a year ago. 
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The squeeze on civilian supply of metal 
products, nevertheless, is to begin soon. 
Use of steel in autos and appliances is 
to be cut 20 per cent in the second 
quarter. In the third quarter, supplies 
of steel, copper and aluminum are due 
to be allocated to defense contractors 
and producers of essential goods under 
a Controlled Materials Plan. That will 
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leave a “free” supply, to be divided up 
among companies making less-essential 
items. To whittle down excess demand 
for this free supply, the Government 
plans to cut the allowed use of these 
metals in many civilian goods. 

Defense orders, meanwhile, are still 
piling up on the books of contractors. 
Orders for military “hardware,” at a 
4.4-billion rate in January, have been 
placed at an even faster rate since 
then. 

Unfilled orders for goods of all kinds, 
shown in the top chart, stood at 42.7 
billion dollars on February 1. Of that, 
only 7 billion was for soft goods. Huge 
orders for hard goods show some of the 
demand for metal products that lies 
ahead. Tendency is for unfilled orders 
to grow rapidly at this stage, when 
new orders are being placed and in- 
dustry is tooling up and making ready 
to fill them. 

Bank loans rose 267 millions at weekly 
reporting banks in the week ended 
March 14 to make the largest gain 
this year. Loans to defense contractors, 
many of them guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, are probably speeding the 
growth of loans. 

Prices at wholesale edged to a new high 
in the week ended March 20. Sensitive 
commodities were steady. 

A cushion against inflation has been 
provided by the heavy output of civil- 
ian goods since last June and by the 
abundant quantity of goods now in 
inventories. The period still has not 
begun, however, when new production 
of many civilian goods will fail to 
match the rise in incomes. The real 
test of inflation may begin only in the 
second half of this year. 
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ILLIONS OF EYES were fastened on television screens 

last week as the American public saw and heard 
the proceedings in New York and Washington of the 
United States Senate committee investigating crime. 
Reports from various cities indicate that many house- 
wives were so preoccupied with the screen that they 
didn’t go shopping. Store sales dropped because of the 
unprecedented interest in the television show. 

For it was a show. If the Kefauver Committee had 
held its proceedings in the center of Yankee Stadium or 
the Polo Grounds, with a public address system of loud 
speakers and free admission, there would probably 
have been a big crowd, too. 

There is nothing new about the issue of whether the 
proceedings of governmental agencies and committees, 
courts and board hearings should be hippodromed. 
Various members of Congress have for years introduced 
and reintroduced resolutions to change the rules and 
let the sessions of the House and Senate be recorded 
over the radio. Now there’s a movement afoot to get the 
same privilege for television if Congress is to grant any 
“dramatic rights” at all. 

Up to now, Congress has refused to allow its pro- 
ceedings to become a radio show, even though one may 
concede that occasionally the sessions do have real 
entertainment value. Also, while some judges have 
allowed cameras in the court room to make still pic- 
tures or newsreels, the practice is frowned upon 
generally by the judiciary. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has adopted as one of its Canons of Judicial 
Ethics that photographs should not be taken “in the 
courtroom, during sessions or recess between sessions” 
and that broadcasting of court proceedings “should 
not be permitted.” 


The popularity of last week’s show will revive 
the controversy and produce a considerable pressure 
hereafter to have everything under the television lights 
—that is, everything that somebody would want to 
sponsor. Last week’s proceedings were sponsored by 
advertisers, and it was a smart thing for the sponsors to 
do. Such shows are expensive, and the hours upon hours 
of television time and studio costs cannot be borne by 
the television companies alone. They will have to per- 
suade advertisers to pay for them. It isn’t likely that 
the Congress would escape serious criticism if its pro- 
ceedings were broadcast or telecast with a sales talk 
about competing products. Someone might raise the 
issue of unfair competition fostered by the Congress or 
the Government itself. 


TELEVISION GOVERNMENT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There’s another way to do it. That’s for Congresgg ¢ 
appropriate annually a few millions of dollars to suf 
sidize the expenses of the television companies in orde 
to bring entertainment and information to the publi 
—but that, too, has its objections not only from 
economy viewpoint but also from the standpoint of 3 
questionable precedent. If Congress can subsidize the 
expenses of one medium of communication, it can sub 
sidize all others and in the end we would have goverm 
ment-controlled means of communication altogethep 

What then is the answer? It will be argued that he 
telecasting of the Kefauver Committee hearings was 
public service. It showed up the gangsters and crimi 
nals and served to arouse public opinion as to what 
goes on under the very eyes of State and county an 
city officials nowadays—for it’s in their bailiwick, 
and not in the federal jurisdiction, that gamblin 
must be regulated. 


Even though we grant that a crime investigats 
ing committee deserves the widest publicity, shall 
say that it would be in order to conduct all congreg 
sional investigations by television? This is a decision 
that will have to be made by each congressional com 
mittee or by each Congress, just as each judge make 
it now with respect to pictures and broadcasting. 

It should not be forgotten that most hearings by 
congressional committees are held with witnesses wht 
appear voluntarily and not in response to the subpoe 
power. It would be a great misfortune if congressiona 
committees were deprived of needed information b 
cause of the reluctance of witnesses to make a spectaclé 
of themselves for the benefit of some manufacturer @} 
laxatives or vendor of some other commercial product. 

There is no reason why individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals who wish to appear on television can’t go te 
the studios at night and repeat what they have said i 
public hearings earlier in the day—but that isn’t 2 
good 2 show, of course, as the grilling of a witness of 
a free-for-all brawl between a committee counsel and 4 
hostile witness. 

Congress should deliberate carefully before it author 
izes its committees to conduct television shows, either 
sponsored or unsponsored. The orderly processes 0} 
government should not be impaired. It is as easy some 
times to produce a contempt of government as it is 
produce respect. Governmental procedures should avoid 
the artificiality of a theatrical setting lest there be a 
weakening of confidence in the sincerity of government 
itself. 
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A hey you can 
be proud to carry Wy 


s YOU CAN TELL from the letters GM stamped upon it, 
this is the key to a General Motors car. 
If you look closer you will also see that it carries the inscrip- 
ion “Your Key to Greater Value.” That is something you 
an prove for yourself. 
For on the road today you will see many evidences of 
enduring value in current models of Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac and GMC Truck—the cars and 
trucks built by General Motors. 
These fine vehicles incorporate many exclusive improve- 
ments in design and performance that stem from years of 
development work by GM Research, by GM Engineering 
and by GM Production men to produce better transportation. erlang 
We ask only that you compare these staunch cars and trucks GENERAL MOTORS &@ 
with others. Pies 7 jj 
You'll find good reason to be proud you bought a GM car, GREATER VALUE f 
both today and in time to come. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“(MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE e BUICK e CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER e GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the atr every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 


Key to better research Key to better engineering 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE are a product of SUPERIORITY IN DESIGN comes from infinite tests to check 
painstaking research—well illustrated by this “gold stand- the staunchness of new body styles. Here, an engineer care- 
ard” method of checking the smoothness of metal surfaces fully measures strength around the door opening. The jack 
in moving parts. Some must be machined finer than others, applies extreme pressure—and any minute deflections are 
and GM Research employs 27 degrees of smoothness—or instantly recorded by the closely spaced gauges. Test after 
roughness as engineers call it—as standard manufacturing test like this insure the rugged sturdiness and g reater value 
practice. These are measured by gold-plated master blocks, of Body by Fisher —exrclusively on GM cars. 

diamond-ruled to millionths of an inch. These golden master 

4d gauges give you a smoother-running car—a better valu 

VW for your money. 














Today, it’s much more fun to be alive 
because the average lifetime is longer, 
more active and useful in its later years. 
Progress in medicine and pharmacy is 
making it so. 


Chemistry contributes much to the busi- 
ness of living longer and better. In this, 
Monsanto has played an active part for 
half a century—beginning in the days 
when medicine started accomplishing so 
much to reduce childhood ills. 


Now, when many onetime deadly chil- 
dren’s diseases have been conquered, more 
attention is being centered on geriatrics. 
This is a division of medicine concerned 
with the diseases of age. Here, too, Mon- 
santo chemicals help in adding years filled 
with a greater sense of well-being and 
well-doing. 





All through life—from childhood to old 
age—chemistry brings relief from pain 
and fever. For instance—there are many 
Monsanto chemicals employed for their 
specific curative value. The sulfa drugs 
are important in this group. Antibiotics 
are increasing in use. So are antitubercu- 
lar agents—a family of chemicals now in 
varying stages of clinical study. In addi- 
tion, research is constantly exploring 
newer and better applications. 


In these, and many other ways, chemistry 
continues to aid medicine and pharmacy 
—helps mankind achieve more useful and 
enjoyable living before and after 60. 


Monsanto Chemical Company,1788 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 





Meeting the nation’s needs 


Described here are only a few of 
the many Monsanto chemicals and 
plastics important to manufacturers 
of medicinal and drug products, 
Their production and availability 
are geared to meet current de. 
mands of the national economy, 


Saccharin is one of Monsanto’s earliest 
products. It is a powerful sweetening 
agent, having 375 times the sweetness of 
sugar. Since it has no food value \ hat. 
ever, it is of special value in dietary 
conditions where the use of sugar is either 
restricted or ruled out entirely. 


Manufacturers of medicinal and drug 
products are adopting packages and con- 
tainers made of Lustrex*—Monsan‘o’s 
styrene molding compound. Comes in a 
wide variety of colors, including crystal 
clear... Another Monsanto plastic— 
Resinox* phenolic—is widely used in 
pharmacy for many types of bottle and 
jar closures. 
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Acetophenetidin and acetylsalicylic acid 
(aspirin) are two Monsanto pharmaceu- 
ticals widely used where relief from pain 
and fever is indicated... Caffeine is 
another chemical made by Monsanto, 
world’s largest producer ... In the fields 
of nutrition and medication, many 
Monsanto phosphate products play 
important roles. . 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION— Manufacturers 
and formulators of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts are invited to consider Monsanto a 
their source of dependable supply ... Of 
added interest are Monsanto’s custom- 
manufacturing facilities, which offer 
important economies and assure quality 
products... Write for information on the 
following: 
Antihistamines: 1) Thenyl pyramine Fu- 
marate...() Thenyl pyramine Hydro- 
chloride .. .( Chlorotheny! pyramine... 
O Penicillin precursors...O para- 
Aminosalicylic Acid ...( Sodium para- 
Aminosalicylate...0 Sulfanilamide... 
O Acetophenetidin...O N-Acetyl- 
ara-Aminophenol . . . 0 Salicylamid . 
Acetylsalicylic Acid ... O Caffeine . 
O Calcium Phosph: ates... Glycero- 
hosphates .. . 0 Phosphoric Acid . 
Saccharin .. . Methyl Salicylate... 
0) Lustrex, for containers . _] Resinox, 
fot closures .. . Santophen * 1, germi- 
ade... Benzyl Benzoate, miticide. 
*Keg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 



















































